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; JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The King of Saxony’s Journey through England. and 
and wn the year'1844. By Dr. C. G. Carus, 
cian. to. his. Majesty, &c. &c.. Translated by F. 
Cc. D yew B.A. Dr. Ph. &e: London, 1846. Chap- 
Peg sk OTD 
al. of, German Literature gaye to the readers 
of Tun RITIC,a long notice, with ony extracts from 
the “ Note-Book” of Dr. Carus, when first published 
in Germany ; but the appearance of a well executed trans- 
lation of.it.by Dr. Davison claims a further but more 
brief review. 
For an opitiion of Dr; Canvus’s qualifications for -his 
and of the manner in which’ he! has ‘performed it, 
we refer to the former paper in which it is set forth-at 
length, with reasons arid proofs. To repeat them would 
be to treapass upon the mdulgence of our readers, and 
we purpose, therefore, to limit this notice of the transla- 
tion to some of the most interesting portions of the 
volume treating of topics not then touched, upon. 
We have already presented his portrait of Sir Ropert 
PEEL; a8 a companion, take that of 





“THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


_Completely the representation of an old soldier! Stiff, 
half deaf, but cheerful ; it is easy to be seen that he must 
have Been what is called ‘a well-built handsome man. The 
form of his head, as well as that of his face, is principally 
long;.the shape of the skull not very remarkable, the front and 
back portions rather high. His hair is quite white, and he 
has rather °too ‘mitch for ‘his age, particularly in. a country 
where baldness is more common than elsewhere. The sockets 
of his eyes are wide, and it is obvious from his appearance 
that he is rather’ fo “be Yeearded as a man of ‘eyes than a man 
of ears, on which remark the history of his life offers the best 
commentary. I saw him generally in uniform, and decorated 
with matiy orders, He still ‘rides, arid was at the head of his 

regiment at the review; and although the windows of his 
residence were, broken some years. back, he. still appears a 
favourite with the people, for wherever he makes his appear- 
ance, the ery, “Hurrah ‘ for the ‘old Duke,” is general. 
Among the many traits of courage and presence of mind which 
are ‘related of him, none seemed to me more characteristic, 
and at the same time greater and more profound, than the 





following :-—At'the battle of Waterloo, when the decisive mo- 
ment was come, at which, according to the calculations of the 
generals, the enemy must necessarily give way, Wellington put. 
in motion the whole English colamn. Waving his: hat, he 
rode in advance, urging officers and men to advance rapidly. 
His adjutants remarkedthat he was exposing himself to great 
danger from the enemy’s fire; but he answered, ‘‘ Let them 
shoot away, the battle must be,won, at any, rate.’’ 


The Doctor is a philosopher, though somewhat of the 
shallowest, He must have his reflections on everything 
he sees, and they are always the first thoughts that come 
into his brain, thrown into his journal, without regard 
for consistency with those that precede or follow. Hence 
do we find a maze of contradictions, opposite conclusions 
appearing in successive pages, and often upon the same 
page. Nevertheless, the opinion of an intelligent st 
as. to manners, character, and ‘institutions, which, be: 
cause we see daily, do not manifest to us thei 
advantages or defects, may often be useful, and is always 
interesting. At the least, they suggest thought and 
direct inquiry: they ténd to enlarge. the mind, and to 
dissipate prejudices of education and locality. Some of 
these, therefore, we will cite. Here is Dr. Carus’s 
sketch of 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

If we ask how are-the English people to «be characterised ? 
there can be no doubt that, after a very short observation of 
their whole mode of action and conduct, they must be charac- 
terised by the mature, late, bnt still,vigorous age of man. A 
firm adherence to principles once adopted, a quiet historical 
foundation and development, a decisiveness and vigour, a Ca- 
tonian severity of morals; but, together with these, a great 
measure of pedantry; ard, even as a people, conspieuous and 
unconcealed egotism,—are precisely the very circumstances 
and conditions which must soon impress themselves upon the 
mind of the observer, arid become consolidated into a firm’ and 
decisive judgment, such as that alreddy expressed. It is, tin- 
doubtedly, something beautiful to- see a man, as well as a 
nation; still in‘ full state of manly vigour, still grandly fol- 
lowing out the development of his destiny, or, properly spéak- 
ing, creating his own destiny; and it is, therefore, easy to per- 
ceive the reason why personal observation and contemplation 
of the English people, with all their manly consistency, their 
tenacious firmness, their clear percéptions, their céntempt for 
all prolixity, and their decisive practical nature, is so pecu- 
liarly intéresting, and calculated to produce such a powerful 
influence-on the mind... The most important aid to the full 
understanding of this sketch of character; which we have com- 
pared to that of vigorous manliood after the middle age of life, 
is to be derived froma consideration of the naval power of 
England, which results, as'I have already’ shown, from the 
nature of the country and its capacities. The navy, as it is 
called, the development of an immense sea-force, in whose 
proficiency and might the highest as well as the lowest take 
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interest and delight—which even engages the very spirit of 
dilettantism, displayed in the numerous yacht-clubs—it is this 
which represents the first condition of the trade and manufac- 
tures of England, and forms the strongest support of her uni- 
versal dominion. It is only by reference to this that it becomes 
possible to solve the problem, how 26,000,000 of Englishmen 
are able torule 200,000,000 of foreigners. And the navy con- 
tinues to be the source and instrument of her continually 
increasing wealth, of which some idea may be formed when I 
state that, according to Mr. Porter’s reports, the savings’ 
banks of England alone, in the year 1841, contained above 
24,000,000/. sterling ; that the number of ships was above 
30,000, of which 900 were steam-boats; and that more 
than 80,000,000/. sterling were invested in railroads alone. 
The navy, therefore, which works all these wonders,— 
which engages men in a continual struggle with a dread- 
ful and unruly element of nature, which accustoms them 
to live in their frail houses on the rolling main, and to be 
always ready for life or for death—it is this, especially, which 
imparts cool and manly courage to the people as a whole, and 
elevates them in every practical relation far above all other na- 
tions of the earth. But, as has been already said, this vigour, 
courage, and decisiveness of character, as usually happens in the 
advanced age of man, are accompanied by a stiffness, pedantry, 
and egotism, which repel all that may be called the poetic ele- 
ment in the spirit of a nation. When brought into competi- 
tion with life and action, this poetic element must still more 
and more recede, in proportion asthe age of the nation advances 
and increases in its puritanical and pedantic severity. On these 
grounds it often appears to meimpossible to believe that Shaks- 
peare could have been an Englishman ; and his really being so 
only becomes intelligible by remembering that, in the time of 
Shakspeare, a real merry England actually existed. It is, 
moreover, for this very reason, too, that there is at present such 
poverty in the really active pursuit and cultivation of all that 
deserves the name of the higher arts. England has never pro- 
duced a single great historical painter, and will scarcely ever 
produce one. The same is true of sculpture and music. 


The Doctor has discovered how much of England’s 
greatness is due to her insular position; and he takes a 
larger view of the subject’‘than we remember to have re- 
ceived before even from the most eloquent and enthusi-~ 
astic of her own sons. 


DR. CARUS ON THE SEA COASTS OF BRITAIN. 


Where has that immense influence been ever duly weighed or 
clearly explained, which the general outline of a continent or 
of acountry in its relation to the sea, has produced, and will 
always continue to produce, upon its historical development ? 
Since the example given by Ritter, geography has been treated 
in this respect with greater intelligence. It is certain, however, 
that Europe never would have become the centre of human civi- 
lization, had it not been for the peculiarity of its figure and 
situation, so remarkably surrounded by seas, and stretching 
almost like the outline ofa human form, between the northern 
and southern waters. There are elements enough of a similar 
description in its outlines by land and sea, which again abun- 
dantly prove in how far England, of all European states, is by 
far the best adapted to attain the greatest possible development 
in naval power and in the arts of navigation. One of the 
most important elements of this progress, and one which has 
not hitherto been treated with that degree of care which it de- 
serves, and to which my attention has never been directed 
either by maps or descriptions, consists in the number and 
variety of those bays and arms of the sea, which, like deep 
rivers, penetrate far into the interior of the country. It is only 
when one has made the circuit of the English coasts by land 
or sea, and has had daily opportunities of observing what sharp 
and decisive limits are drawn between sea and land, and how 
few opportunities are offered for such free transition from one 
to the other as might naturally be supposed would exist from 
their absolute contact ; it is only when one has seen that no ship 
can come to land, and sometimes not even a boat touch the 
coast, and that no one can pass from land to sea without the 
greatest danger, that any idea can be formed of the vast im- 
portance and immense naval value of those bays and 
inlets which constitute, as it were, the connecting 
link, and facilitate reciprocal communication, The coasts 





are often inaccessible in consequence of dangerous .sand- 
banks; the restless surge at other places beating on the rocky 
shore under the influence of the smallest breeze, prevents the 
possibility of passing either from land to sea or from sea to. 
land; whilst in other places, again, steep or precipitous rocks, 
or a strand strewed with pieces of rock, make all approach 
impossible. It is only when all these obstructions to inter- 
course between land and sea, even on the ordinary coast, have 
been personally seen and examined in nature, that the impor- 
tance and advantage of such ameliorating, intermediate instru- 
mentality can be fully and clearly understood. Within these 
bays the raging waves become gradually calm; by means of 


them even the largest ships are able to ascend so far into the 
country that the productions of the remotest quarters of the 


world are conveyed into the very heart of the national industry, 
and the manufactures of the looms and forgesof Great Britain 
are received and carried to the extremities of the earth; on 
their banks it is that sites are chosen for the foundation of 
great and flourishing cities, and the most admirable situations 
afforded for the buildings and repairs of ships. Let us lay 
before us the map of England and Scotland, and reckon the 
multitude of bays, which, like vast rivers of salt water, stretch 
far into the land ; these inlets, sometimes short and sometimes 
long, known by the names of rivers, friths or mouths, which 
indent the country; let us also have the opportunity of per- 
sonal inspection, and observe how gradually their sea natare 
passes over, and changes into that of the interior; and much 
will be gained towards an understanding of the original desti- 
nation and calling of England to be a country of naval power 
and mistress of the seas. It will then be seen how often the 
wild and stormy sea which beats against precipitous rocks, as 
at Dartmouth, becomes at last as still as a pond, and terminates 
among rich meadows and woody hills; or how that which 
rushes on between dangerous sand-banks, further on its course, 
becomes a deep and safe harbour, and laves the docks of im- 
mense trading cities, as at Liverpool and London; and the 
conviction will always become stronger, that it is only a people 
to whom nature had offered so many facilities for intercourse 
between sea and land, that can have obtained the call, to 
struggle with all their might and all their skill to obtain and 
secure naval preéminence. I must further add, as a particular 
element in the formation of these bays, that they only/receive 
the waters of very small rivers, and often nothing more than 
large brooks, and that they are therefore far more permanent 
in their form, and better calculated for havens and harbours of 
refuge for ships, as such small streams are incapable of choking 
up or even sensibly lessening the depth of such bays by any 
quantity of sand which they can convey, whilst in the ease of 
great rivers, the processes of accumulation, of deposit, and the 
formation of deltas at their mouths, are continually going for- 
ward. Having thus, by personal observation of the coasts and 
bays, obtained an important element for the proper under- 
standing of England and the English people in particular, I 
must now further remark, that these coasts are better fitted 
than most others to afford the most complete view of the great 
phzenomena of the ocean in general, as exhibited in the whole 
crust of the earth. The perpetual motion of the sea, the 
rhythmical beat of its waves, the vast power of its surge, and 
the wondrous relations of its ebb and flow, are things which 
have here first become thoroughly intelligible to me, and I 
reckon all this as a real and substantial contribution to the 
means of comprehending the life of the earth in general. 


He notes and laments the fallen state of 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

Every thing pertaining to the theatrical arts is almost in a 
worse condition in England, at present, than even the struc- 
tural arts and music; and although we can make no particu- 
lar boast of the state of the drama amongst ourselves, it would 
not be easy to exaggerate its superiority over the miserable 
and soulless drama of England. It is something repugnant 
to one’s feelings to see that the people who formerly produced 
the greatest of all dramatic poets, should now be almost 
wholly destitute of dramatists, and that the art should share 
so little genuine sympathy. But a moment's consideration of 
the whole circumstances of the country, and it no longer re- 
mains a riddle. Industry absorbs all the energies of life ; 
with the progress and application of steam-power, not only 
are thousands and thousands of new productions developed, 
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but the population itself’: the number of large towns, with 

or 40,000 inhabitants, whose names are yet scarcely 
known in foreign countries, increases with enormous rapidity, 
and the regulation, occupation, and supply of all these demand 


intellectual wants of the human mind ? 


And his next remark has our most cordial concur- 
sence. The indifference that prevails in land to- 
wards anything in the shape of philosophy, and the cul- 
tivation of the higher and diviner faculties of the mind, 
cansonly be appreciated by those who, like the conduc- 
tors of Tut Critic, are striving to encourage a philo- 
—-— more divine and less purely utilitarian and mate- 
r nm that which now prevails. But, spite of indiffer- 
€nce and opposition, we abate not a jot of heart or hope; 
in the confidence of a good cause, we cheerfully pursue 
the course we have commenced, assured that ere long 

he sympathies of the religious, the intellectual, and the 
thropic will be enlisted in aid of our design, and 
Tue Critic will come to represent the best, if not 
‘the most numerous section of our countrymen. There 
és too much truth in Dr. Carus’s sketch of the condi- 
tion of 
PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 
For these reasons even the sciences, considered by them- 
selves, are not objects of pursuit; and least of all in the higher 
ts of mental philosophy; but they are cultivated 
‘sealously and effectually in as far as they are useful, and pro- 
mote the immediate advantages of life. In England, natural 
hy by no means corresponds to the natur-philosophie 
of the ans, but consists of a combination of mathematics 
and physics, and is endured only as such ; whilst every truth 
is decidedly repulsed which is calculated to promote such a 
free spirit of inquiry or mental development as might, in the 
most remote degree, interfere with or trench upon any tradi- 
tional, political, or orthodox ecclesiastical dogma. By and by, 
the spirit of inquiry now awakening even in England, and the 
application of a more philosophical mode of thinking and in- 
vestigation to physiology and comparative anatomy, will pave 
the way for a more general and true consideration of 
the philosophy of nature; although, no doubt, a long time 
will elapse before this goal is attained. 


There is some truth, mingled with much fallacy, the 
results of superficial observation, in these notes on 


ENGLISH DWELLINGS. 


They stand in close connection with that long-cherished prin- 
ciple of separation and retirement, lying at the very founda- 
tion of the national character. It appears to me, to be 
this principle which has given to the people that fixity of na- 
tional character, and strict adherence to the historical usages 
of their country, by which they are so much distinguished ; 
and up to the present moment, the Englishman still perseveres 
in striving after a certain individuality and personal independ- 
ence, a certain separation of himself from others, which con- 
stitutes the foundation of his freedom. This, too, was com- 
pletely an ancient German tendency, which led our remote 
ancestors to prefer the rudest and most inconvenient but iso- 
lated homesteads to the more convenient and refined method 
of life in aggregation; it is this that gives the Englishman 
that proud feeling of personal independence, which is stereo- 
typed in the phrase, ‘‘ Every man’s house is his castle.’’ This 
is a feeling which cannot be entertained, and an expression 
which cannot be used, in Germany or France, in which coun- 
tries ten or fifteen families often live together in the same large 
house. The expression, however, receives a true value, when, 
by the mere closing of the house-door, the family is able, to a 


certain extent, to cut itself off from all communication with } 


the outward world, even in the midst of great cities. 
One more half descriptive, half reflective passage on 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


Even on so short a drive as we have made, our surprise was 
already excited by the want of what may properly be called 
villages, The country is divided into large estates, which are 
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a kind of nucleus, around which every thing is more concen- 
trated. Some idea may be formed of the relation of the far- 
mers to the proprietors, by supposing that the produce of the 
ground in such cases is divided into three parts, one of which 
falls to the landowner, a second is applied to the improvement 
of the farm, and the third belongs to the farmer, as a return 
for his capital and labour. From the cultivator of the-soil 
upwards, every one feels himself to be a part of one great 
whole, and the higher we ascend in the scale, the individual 
more and more sacrifices his individuality to the state. The 
question, what a man should do for himself, and what for the 
state, can scarcely, I think, occur with such frequency in any 
country asin England. This, moreover, is manifest from a 
variety of other circumstances. Whoever is constantly com- 
pelled to sacrifice a great part of his individuality, and of his 
own intellectual efforts and pursuits to the well-being of the 
state, necessarily finds his individuality, as it were, endangered, 
and in that part of self which remains he readily adopts or 
falls into a species of rough, eccentric originality, in order 
thus, in some measure, to compensate for the other deficiency 
or loss. And this, perhaps, is in fact the best means of ac- 
counting for many of the peculiarities, and much of the 
coarseness, of the Englishman. 

But perhaps we have already too much extended a 
second notice of a volume such as this. We close it 
now, recommending it as well adapted for book clubs, 
because every person will find in it something to his 
taste. 





Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, 
(Concluded from page 254.) 

In our last number, it will be remembered, we found 
occasion to censure Mr. MELVILLE for the unjustifiable 
and uncalled-for remarks he has made on the mission- 
aries and their labours in the South Seas. Since then, 
in order to test the aceuracy of this author in other par- 
ticulars, and at the same time take the opinion of ano- 
ther writer who had equally favourable opportunities of 
forming a correct judgment of the utility and working 
of missions among the heathens of the Pacific, we have 
referred to a plainly written and evidently trustworthy 
book, published last year, and entitled “ Adventures in 
the Pacific,’ which has already been noticed in this 
Journal, Its author, Dr. Jonn Couttruer, surgeon to 
the’ship Stratford, like Mr. MELVILLE, passed some time 
among the Marquesans, who, after tattooing him, com- 
pelled” him to assume the costume and functions of a 
chief, and in that capacity to assist in their wars. It 
adds greatly, in our opinion, to the authenticity of Mr. 
MELVILLE’s book, that its descriptions of the physical 
aspect of the country, and of the customs and amuse- 
ments of the natives, are remarkably corroborated by Dr. 
Cou.THeER. It is in the respective estimates they draw 
of the morals and condition of the people that the most 
obvious difference between them arises. Here they are 
altogether at issue; the first affirming the natives are 
happier and more to be envied in the primitive state, and 
that civilisation is a curse to them; the last pitying and 
deploring their abject condition, who, with capacities for 
intellectual culture of a superior kind, are grovelling, 
sensual, indolent, and brutish. Most accordant with the 
common-sense view of the case is the view of Dr. 
Cou.tuer; and he has a further advantage in this, that, 
while our author, partly for effect and partly from pre- 
judice, colours his pictures very strongly, he gives 
nakedly, and without exaggeration, the facts and features 
as he found them. ' ii 

After a rambling cruise of years among the Galla . 
the Marquesas, and numerous islands of the Pacife, 





which have not received the advantages of full mis- 
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sionary labours, Dr. CouLtHEeR returned to the field 
these had fertilised. Listen to the simple yet eloquent 
tribute he pays to the triumphs of Christianity on. his 


arrival at Tahiti—an island where it is happily esta- 


blished. “ It is,” says he, “ from such a transition as 
T have just passed through—from the heathen in all his 
naked barbarism to the mild Christianised native, that 
one would at once feel and know where the missionary 
had been and where Christianity was established. In 
the places where I lately came from there was war—men 
devouring each other; and savage confusion everywhere. 
Here all was peace—man and nature were in harmony 
with each other. The power of religion had completely 
altered the naturally uncontrolled character of the native, 
and effectually subdued barbarism. The former history 
of these islanders is well known to all readers. They 
were guilty of every bad and profane act. Infanticide 
and human sacrifices, in all their horrid shapes, were 
common occurrences. Utter abandonment and licen- 
tiousness prevailed over those islands. What are they 
now? The query may be answered in a very few words, 
* They are far more decided Uhristians than the chief part 
of their civilised visitors.’ It is not an unusual thing to 
hear a native of Tahiti lecture an European on his bad- 
ness and want of religion.” 

A passage which more conclusively refutes the opinion 
of our author, and strengthens the argument we urged in 
our last number, can scarcely be found than this. 

We have said, in our first notice of this work, that 
there is vraisemblance in the portraiture of scenery, life, 
and manners, that could never be counterfeit, and have 
furthermore found corroborative evidence of this asser- 
tion in the work we have so lately cited. To these, the 
best features of the book, then, let us turn, in the cer- 
tainty of finding that which is novel, graphic, and enter- 
taining. A fine picture of lazy luxury is the following, of 


‘* PASSING THE DAY’’ BY THE MARQUESANS. 


To begin with the morning. We were not very early risers 
——the sun would be shooting his golden spikes above the Hap- 
par mountain, ere I threw aside my tappa robe, and girding 
my long tunic about my waist, sallied out with Fayaway and 
Kory-Kory, and the rest of the household, and bent my steps 
towards the stream. Here we found congregated all those who 
dwelt in our seccion of the valley; and here we bathed with 
them. The fresh morning air and the cool flowing waters put 
both soul and body in a glow, and after a half-hour employed 
in this recreation, we sauntered back to the house—Tinor and 
Marheyo gathering dry sticks by the way for firewood ; some 
of the young men laying the cocoa-nut trees under contri- 
bution as they passed beneath them; while Kory-Kory played 
his outlandish pranks for my particular diversion, and Fay- 
away and I, not arm in arm to be sure, but sometimes hand 
in hand, strolled along, with feelings of perfect charity for all 
the world, and especial goodwill towards each other. Our 
morning meal was soon prepared. The islanders are some- 
what abstemious at this repast ; reserving the more powerful 
efforts of their appetite toa later period of the day, For my 
own part, with the assistance of my valet, who, as I have be- 
fore stated, always officiated as spoon on these occasions, I 
ate sparingly from one of Tinor’s trenchers of poee-poce ; 
which was devoted exclusively for my own use, being mixed 
with the milky meat of ripe cocoa-nut. A section of a roasted 
bread-fruit, a small cake of “Amar,” or a mess of ‘* Cokoo,” 
two or three bananas, or a Mawmee apple; an annuee, or 
some other agreeable and nutritious fruit served from day to 
day to diversify the meal, which was finished by tossing off 
the liquid contents of a young cocoa-nut or two. While par- 
taking of this simple repast, the inmates of Marheyo’s house, 
after the style of the indolent Romans, ‘reclined in sociable 
groups upon the divan of mats, and digestion was promoted by 

conversation. Afterthe morning meal was concluded, 
pipes were lighted; and among them my own especial pipe, 
& present from the noble Mehevi. The islanders, who only 
smoke a whiff or two at atime, and at long intervals, and who 
keep their pipes going from hand to hand continually, te- 
garded. my systematic smoking of four or. five pipefuls of 





tobacco in succession, as something quite wonderful. When 
two or three pipes had circulated freely, the company gra- 
dually broke up. ..Marheyo went to the little hut he was for 
ever building... Tinor began to inspect her. rolls of tappa, 
or employed her busy fingers in plaiting grass-mats. The 
girls anointed themselves with their fragrant oils, dressed their 
hair, or looked over their curious finery, and compared. to- 
gether their ivory trinkets, fashioned out of boars’ tusks. or 
whales’ teeth. The young men and warriors produced their 
spears, paddles, canoe-gear, battle-clubs, and war-conchs, 
and occupied themselves in carving all sorts of figures upon 
them with pointed bits of shell or flint, and adorning them, 
especially the war-conchs, with tassels of braided bark and 
tufts of human hair. Some, immediately after eating, threw 
themselves once more upon the inviting mats, and resumed 
the employment of the previous night, sleeping as soundly as 
if they had not closed their eyes for a week, Others sallied 
out into the groves, for the purpose of gathering fruit or fibres 
of bark and leaves ; the last two being in constant requisition, 
and applied to a hundred uses, A few, perhaps, among the 
girls, would slip into the woods after flowers, or repair to the 
stream with small calabashes and cocoa-nut shells, in order to 
polish them by friction with a smooth stone in the water. In 
truth these innocent people seemed to be at no loss for some- 
thing to occupy their time; and it would be no light 
task to enumerate all their employments, or rather plea- 
sures. * * * * The noon-tide slumber lasted generally an hour 
and a half; very often. longer ; and after the sleepers had 
arisen from their mats they again had recourse to their pipes, 
and then made preparations for the most important meal of 
the day. * * * * After spending a considerable portion of the 
afternoon at the Ti, I usually found myself, as the cool of the 
evening came on, either sailing on the little lake with Faya- 
way, or bathing in the waters of the stream with a nw 

of the savages, who, at this hour, always repaired thither. 
As the shadows of night approached Marheyo’s household 
were once more assembled under his roof: tapers were lit, long 
and curious chants were raised, interminable stories were told 
(for which one present was little the wiser), and all sorts of 
social festivities served to while away the time. The young 
girls very often danced by moonlight in front of their dwell- 
ings. There are a great variety of these dances, in which, 
however, I never saw the men take part. They all consist 
of active, romping, mischievous evolutions, in which every 
limb is brought into requisition, Indeed, the Marquesan girls 
dance all over, as it were; not only do their feet dance, but 
their arms, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes, seem to dance 
in their heads. In good sooth, they so sway their floating 
forms, arch their necks, toss aloft their naked arms, and glide, 
and swim, and whirl, that it was almost too mnch for a quiet, 
sober-minded, modest young man like myself. The damsels 
wear nothing but flowers and their compendious gala tunics ; 
and when they plume themselves for the dance, they look like 
a band of olive-coloured Sylphides on the point of taking 
wing. Unless some particular festivity was going forward, 
the inmates of Marheyo’s house retired to their mats 

early in the evening; but not for the night, since, after 
slumbering lightly for a while, they rose again, relit their 
tapers, partook of the third and last meal of the day, at which 
poee-poee alone was eaten, and then, after inhaling a norcotic 
whiff from a pipe of tobacco, disposed themselves for the great 
business of night, sleep. With the Marquesans it might 
almost be styled the great business of life, for they pass a 
large portion of their time in the arms of Somnus. The 
native strength of their constitutions is no way shown more 
emphatically than in the quantity of sleep they can endure. 
To many of them, indeed, life is little else than an often in- 
terrupted and luxurious nap. 


During Mr, MELVILLE’s detention on the island ; 
there occurred a three days’ festival, which he n 
“the Feast of Calabashes,” from a huge pyramid of large 
empty calabashes piled up for the occasion. We.extract 
his account of the proceedings on the second day :— 


The second day of the Feast of Calabashes was ushered in 
by still more uproarious noises ‘than the first. The skins of 
innumerable sheep seemed’ to‘ be resounding to the blows of an 
army of drummers. Startled from my slambers by the din, I 
leaped up, and found the whole household engaged in 
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preparations for immediate departure. Curious to discover of 
what strange events these novel sounds might be the precursors, 
and nota little desirous to catch a sight of the instruments 
which produced the terrific noise, I accompanied the natives as 
soon as they were in readiness to depart for the Taboo Groves. 
T was amused at the appearance of four or five old women who, 
in a state of utter nudity, with their arms extended flatly down 
their sides, and holding themselves perfectly erect, were leaping 
stiffly into the air, like so many sticks bobbing to the surface, 
after being pressed perpendicularly into the water. They 
preserved the utmost gravity of countenance, and continued 
their extraordinary movements without a single moment's 
cessation. They did not appear to attract the observation of 
the crowd around them, but I must candidly conféss that, for 
my own part, I stared at them most pertinaciously. Desirous 
of being enlightened with regard to the meaning of this pecu- 
liar diversion, I turned inquiringly to Kory-Kory; that 
learned Typee immediately proceeded to explain the whole 
matter thoroughly. But all that I could comprehend from what 
he said was, that the leaping figures before me were bereaved 
widows, whose partners had been slain in battle many moons 
previously; and who, at every festival, gave public evidence in 
this manner of their calamities. It was evident that Kory- 





Kory considered this an all-sufficient reason for so indecorous 
a custom ; but I must say that it did not satisfy me as to its | 
propriety. Leaving these afflicted females, we passed on to | 
the Hoolah-Hoolah ground. Within the spacious quad- | 
rangle, the whole population of the valley seemed to be as- | 
sembled, and the sight presented was truly remarkable. Be- 
neath the sheds of bamboo which opened towards the interior | 
of the square, reclined the principal chiefs and warriors, while 
a miscellaneous throng lay at their ease under the enormous 
trees which spread a majestic canopy overhead. Upon the 
terraces of the gigantic altars, at either end, were deposited 
green bread-fruit in baskets of cocoa-nut leaves, large rolls of 
appa, bunches of ripe bananas, clusters of mammee-apples, 
the golden-hued fruit of the artu-tree, and baked hogs, laid 
out in large wooden trenches, fancifully decorated with freshly 
plucked leaves, whilst a variety of rude implements of war 
were piled in confused heaps before the ranks of hideous idols. 
Fruits of various kinds were likewise suspended in leafen 
baskets, from the tops of poles planted uprightly, and at 
regular intervals, along the lower terraces of both altars. At 
their base were arranged two parallel rows of cumbersome 
drums, standing at least fifteen feet in height, and formed from 
the hollow trunks of large trees. Their heads were covered 
with shark skins, and their barrels were elaborately carved 
with various quaint figures and devices. At regular intervals 
they were bound round by a species of sinnate of various co- 
lours, and strips of native cloth flattened upon them here and 
there. Behind these instruments were built slight platforms, 
which stood a number of young men who, beating 
olently with the palms of their hands upon the drum- 
heads, produced those outrageous sounds which had 
awakened me in the morning. Every few minutes these mu- 
Bical performers hopped down from their elevation into the 
crowd below, and their places were immediately supplied by 
fresh recruits. Thus an incessant din was kept up that might 
have startled Pandemonium. Precisely in the middle of the 
+ vere were placed, perpendicularly in the ground, a hun- 
or more slender, fresh-cut poles, stripped of their bark, 
and decorated at the end with a floating pennon of white 
tappa; the whole being fenced about with a little picket of 
canes. For what purpose these singular ornaments were -in- 
tended I in vain endeavoured to discover. Another most 
striking feature of the performance was exhibited by a score of 
old men, who sat cross-legged in the little pulpits, which en- 
circled the trunks of the immense trees growing in the middle 
of the enclosure. These venerable gentlemen, who I presume 
were the priests, kept up an uninterrupted monotonous chant, 
which was nearly drowned in the roar of drums. In the 
right hand they held a finely-woven grass fan, with a heavy 
black wooden handle curiously chased : these fans they kept 
in continual motion. But no attention whatever seemed to be 
paid.to the.drummers or to the old priests; the individuals 
who composed the vast crowd present being entirely taken up 
in chatting and laughing with one another, smoking, dri 
arva,;and eating. For all the observation it attracted, or the 





geod it achieved, the whole savage orchestra might, with great 





advantage to its own members and the company in general, 
have ceased the prodigious uproar they were making. 


The reader, when he perused “ Cook’s Voyages ” in his 
boyhood, or since, must have been struck with the 
curious mode of disposing of the dead throughout the 
islands of the Pacific, and the singular superstition it 
embodies. There is a uniformity in this as in many 
other customs among these widely-dispersed islanders, 
which points to a common original. The Indians on the 
continent of America, and (as we learn in a late number 
of the North American Review) especially in Oregon— 
now the gage of honour disputed between this country 
and her froward transatlantic child—follow the same 
custom. There is an air of studied solemnity and 
scenic effect in this picture of 


A MARQUESAN WARRIOR’S MAUSOLEUM. 

In one of the most secluded portions of the valley within a 
stone’s cast of Fayaway’s lake—for so I christened the scene 
of our island yachting—and hard by a growth of palms, which 
stood ranged in order along both banks of the stream, waving 
their green arms as if to do honour to its passage, was the 
mausoleum of a deceased warrior chief. Like all the other 
edifices of any note, it was raised upon a small pi-pi of stones, 
which, being of unusual height, was a conspicuous object from 
a distance. A light thatching of bleached palmetto leaves hung 
over it like a self-supported canopy ; for it was not until you. 
came very near that you saw it was supported by four slender 
columns of bamboo rising at each corner to a little more than 
the height of a man. A clear area of a few yards surrounded 
the pi-pi, and was enclosed by four trunks of cocoa-nut trees 
resting at the angles on massive blocks of stone. The place 
was sacred. The sign of the inscrutable taboo was seen in the 
shape of a mystic roll of white tappa, suspended by atwisted cord 
of the same material from the top of a slight pole planted within 
the enclosure.* The sanctity of the spot appeared never to 
haye been violated. The stillness of the grave was there, and 
the calm solitude around was beautiful and touching. The soft 
shadows of those lofty palm trees !—1 can see them now—hang- 
ing over the little temple, as if to keep out the intrusive sun, 
On all sides as you approached this silent spot you caught sight 
of the dead chief’s effigy seated in the stern of a canoe, which 
was raised on a light frame a few inches above the level 
of the pi-pi. The canoe was about seven feet in length; of a 
rich, dark coloured wood, handsomely carved, and adorned in 
many places with variegated bindings of stained sinnate, into 
which were ingeniously wrought a number of sparkling sea- 
shells, and a belt of the same shells ran all round it. The 
body of the figure, of whatever material it might have been 
made, was effectually concealed in a heavy robe of brown 
tappa, revealing only the hands and head; the latter skilfully 
carved in wood, and surmounted by a superb arch of plumes. 
These plumes, in the subdued and gentle gales which found 
access to this sequestered spot, were never for one moment at 
rest, but kept nodding and waving over the chief’s brow. The 
long leaves of the palmetto dropped over the eaves, and through 
them you saw the warrior holding his paddle with both hands 
in the act of rowing, leaning forward and inclining his head, 
as if eager to hurry on his voyage. Glaring at him for ever, 
and face to face, was a polished human skull, which crowned 
the prow of the canoe. The spectral figure-head, reversed in 
its position, glancing backwards, seemed to mock the impatient 
attitude of the warrior. When I first visited this singular 
place with Kory-Kory, he told me—or at least I so under- 
stood him—that the chief was paddling his way to the realms 
of bliss and bread-fruit—the Polynesian heaven—where every 
moment the bread-fruit trees dropped their ripened spheres to 
the ground, and where there was no end to the cocoa-nuts and 
bananas: there they reposed through the livelong eternity 
upon mats much finer than those of Typee; and every day 
bathed their glowing limbs in rivers of cocoa-nut oil. _ In that 
happy land there were plenty of plumes and feathers, and 
boars’-tusks and sperm-whale teeth, far preferable to all the 
shining trinkets and gay tappa of the white men; and best of 
all, women far lovelier than the daughters of earth were there 
in abundance. ‘A very pleasant place,’’ Kory-Kory said_it 
was; ‘‘ but after all, not much pleasanter, he tho than 


* White appears to be the sacred colour among the Marquesans. 
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Typee.” “ Did he not, then,” I asked him, ‘‘ wish to-ac- 
company the warrior?’ ‘Oh, no; he was very happy where 
he was; but supposed that some time or other he would go 
inhisowncance.” * * * %* * Whenever 
in the course of my rambles through the valley I br igo to 
be near the chief's mausoleum, I always turned aside to visit 
ft. “The place had a charm for me, I hardly know 
why, but so it was. AsTI leaned over the railing, and gazed 
upon the strange effigy, and watched the play of the feathery 
head-dress, stirred by the same breeze which in low tones 
breathed amidst the lofty palm-trees, I loved to yield myself 
up to the fanciful superstition of the islanders, and could al- 
most believe that the grim warrior was bound heavenward. In 
this mood, when I turned to depart, I bade him ‘‘ God speed, 
and a pleasant voyage.” Aye, paddle away, brave chieftain, 
to the land of spirits! To the material eye thou makest but 
little progress, but with the eye of faith, I see thy canoe cleav- 
ing the bright waves, which die away on those dimly looming 
shores of Paradise. 

Mr. MELviLuE gives more than one description of 
the jugglery of the Marquesan priests with their Artuas, 
er idol- Some notion of the state of religion and 
of the eling with which he views it, may be gathered 
from the following remarks of our author on 


RELIGION IN THE MARQUESAS. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that the islanders in 
the Pacific have no fixed and definite ideas whatever on the 
subject of religion. I am persuaded that Kolory himself would 
be effectually posed were he called upon to draw up the articles 
of his faith and pronounce the creed by which he hoped to be 
saved. In truth, the Typees, so far as their actions evince, 
submitted to no laws human or divine—always excepting the 
thrice mysterious taboo. The ‘independent electors’’ of the 
valley were not to be brow-beaten by chiefs, priests, idols, or 
devils. As for the luckless idols, they received more hard 
knocks than supplications. I do not wonder that some of 
them looked so grim, and stood so bolt upright, as if fearful of 
looking to the right or the left lest they should give any offence. 
The fact is, they had to carry themselves “‘pretty straight,” or 
suffer the consequences. Their worshippers were such a precious 
set of fickle-minded and irreverent heathens, that there was no 
telling when they might topple one of them over, break it to 
pieces, and making a fire with it on the very altar itself, fall to 
roasting the offerings of bread-fruit, and eat them in spite of its 
teeth. In how little reverence these unfortunate deities were 
held by the natives was on one occasion most convincingly 
proved tome. Walking with Kory-Kory through the deepest 
recesses of the groves, I perceived a curious looking image, 
about six feet in height, which originally had been placed up- 
right against a low pi-pi, surmounted by a ruinous bamboo 
temple, but having become fatigued and weak in the knees, 
was now carelessly leaning against it. The idol was partly 
concealed by the foliage of a tree which stood near, and whose 
leafy boughs drooped over the pile of stones, as if to protect 
the rude fane from the decay to which it was rapidly hasten- 
ing. Theimage itself was nothing more than a grotesquely- 

log, carved in the likeness of a portly naked man with 
the arms clasped over the head, the jaws thrown wide apart, 
and its thick shapeless legs bowed into an arch. It was much 
decayed. The lower part was overgrown with a bright silky 
moss, Thin spears of grass sprouted from the distended 
mouth and fringed the outline of the head andarms. His god- 
ship had literally attained a green old age. All its prominent 
points were bruised and battered, or entirely rotted away. 
The nose had taken its departure, and from the general ap- 
pearance of the head it might have been supposed that the 
wooden divinity,in despair at the neglect of its worshippers, had 
been trying to beat its own brains out against the surround- 
ing trees. I drew near to inspect more closely this strange 
object of idolatry; but halted reverently at the distance of 
two or three paces, out of regard to the religious prejudices 
of my valet. As soon, however, as Kory-Kory perceived 
that I was in one of my inquiring, scientific moods, to 
my astonishment, he sprang to the side of the idol, 
and, pushing it away from the stones against which it 


rested, endeavoured to make it stand upon its legs. But 
the divinity had lost the use of them altogether; and while 


, | own half-crushed back. 


| it and the pi-pi, the monster fell clumsily to the ground, end 
would infallibly have broken its neck had not Kory-Kory pro- 
videntially broken its fall by receiving its whole weight 

T never saw the honest fellow in such 
a rage before. He leaped furiously to his feet, and seizing the 
stick, began beating the poor image: every moment or two 
pausing and talking to it in the most violent manner, as if 
upbraiding it for the accident. When his indignation had sub- 
sided a little he whirled the idol about most profanely, so as te 
give me an opportunity of examining it on all sides. I am 
quite sure I never should have presumed to have taken such 
liberties with the god myself, and I was not a little shocked at 
Kory-Kory’s impiety. 


Of the marriage tie and its obligations among the 
Marquesans, and the stationary condition of the popula- 
tion, our author thus speaks :— 


A ar system of polygamy exists among the islanders; 
but Snemtomnstiios nature—a plurality of husbands, 
instead of wives ; and this solitary fact speaks volumes for the 
gentle disposition of the male population. Where else, indeed, 
could such a practice exist, even for a single day ?—~Imagine 
revolution brought about in a Turkish seraglio, and the harem 
rendered the abode of bearded men; or conceive some beautiful 
woman in our own country running distracted at the sight of 
her numerous lovers murdering one another before her eyes; 
out of jealousy for the unequal distribution of her favours !=<« 
Heaven defend us from such a state of things 1—We are 
scarcely amiable and forbearing enough to submit to it. I was 
not able to learn what particular ceremony was observed im 
forming the marriage contract, but am inclined to think that it 
must have been of a very simple nature. Perhaps the mere 
“‘ popping the question,” as it is termed with us, might have 
been followed by an immediate nuptial alliance. At any rate, I 
have more than one reason to believe that tedious courtships 
are unknown in the valley of Typee. The males considerably 
outnumber the females. This holds true of many of the islands 
of Polynesia, although the reverse of what is the case in most 
civilized countries. The girls are first wooed and won, at @ 
very tender age, by some stripling in the household in whioly 
they reside. This, however, is a mere frolic of the affections, 
and no formal engagement is contracted. By the time this first 
love has.a little subsided, a second suitor himself, of 
graver years, and carries both boy and girl away to his owa 
habitation. This disinterested and generous-hearted fellow now 
weds the young couple—marrying damsel and lover at the 
same time—and all three thenceforth live together as harmoni- 
ously as so many turtles. I have heard of some men who in 
civilized countries rashly marry large families with their wives, 
but had no idea that there was any place where people married 
supplementary husbands with them. Infidelity on either side 
is very rare. No man has more than one wife, and no wife of 
mature years has less than two husbands,—sometimes she has 
three, but such instances are not frequent. The marriage tie, 
whatever it may be, does not appear to be indissoluble ;. for, 
separations occasionally happen. These, however, when they 
do take place, produce no unhappiness, and are preceded by no. 
bickerings ; for the simple reason, that an ill-used wife or @ 
hen-pecked husband is not obliged to file a bill in Chancery to 
obtain a divorce. As nothing stands in the way of a separationy 
the matrimonial yoke sits easily and lightly, and a Typee wife 
lives on very pleasant and sociable terms with her husbands, On 
the whole, wedlock, as known among these Typees, seems to be of 
a more distinct and enduring nature than is usually the case with 
barbarous people. A baneful promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes is hereby avoided, and virtue, without being clamorously 
invoked, is, as it were, unconsciously practised. * * * * The 
ratio of increase among all the Polynesian nations is very small. 
and in some places as yet uncorrupted by intercourse with 
Europeans, the births would appear but very little to out: 
number the deaths; the population in such instances remaining. 
nearly the same for several successive generations, even upon 
those islands seldom or never desolated by wars, and. among: 
people with whom the crime of infanticide. is ther un-. 
known. This would seem expressly ordained by Providence ta, 
prevent the overstocking of the islands with a race too indolens, 
to cultivate the ground, and who, for that reason alone, would, 
by. considerable increase in their numbers, be exposed to. 





Kory-Kory was trying to prop it up, by placing astick between 
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the most deplorable misery. During the entire period of my 
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stay in the valley of Typee, I never saw more than ten er 
twelve children under the age of six months, and only became 
aware of two births. 


-A glance at the natural history of Nukuheva may be 
interesting :-— 

Among the few animals which are to be met with in Typee, 
there were none which I looked upon with more interest than 
a beautiful golden-hued species of lizard. It measured perhaps 
five inches from head to tail, and was most gracefully pro- 

med. Numbers of these creatures were to be seen bask- 
in the sunshine upon the thatching of the houses, and mul- 
titudes at all hours of the day showed their glittering sides as 
they ran frolicking between the spears of grass or raced in 
troops up and down the tall shafts of the cocoa-nut trees. 
But the remarkable beauty of these little animals and their 
lively ways were not their only claims upon my admiration. 
They were perfectly tame and insensible to fear. Frequently, 
after seating myself upon the ground in some shady place 
@uring the heat of the day, I would be completely overrun 
with them. If I brushed one off my arm, it would leap 
perhaps into my hair: when I tried to frighten it away by 
gently pinching its leg, it would turn for protection to the very 
that attacked it. * * * * And beautiful 
birds fly over the valley of Typee. You see them 
aloft among the immovable boughs of the majestic bread-fruit 
trees, or gently swaying on the elastic branches of the Omoo; 
skimming over-the palmetto thatching of the bamboo huts ; 
passing like spirits on the wing through the shadows of the 
grove, and sometimes descending into the bosom of the valley 
in gleaming flights from the mountains. Their plumage is 
oe and-azure, crimson and white, black and gold; with 
of every tint :—bright bloody-red, jet black, and ivory 
white; and their eyes are bright and sparkling; they go sail- 
ing through the air in starry throngs ; but alas! the spell of 
dumbness is upon them all—there is not a single warbler in 
the valley! I know not why it was, but the sight of these 
birds, generally the ministers of gladness, always oppressed me 
With melancholy. As in their dumb beauty they hovered by 
eme whilst I was walking, or looked down upon me with steady 
curious eyes from out the foliage, I was almost inclined to 
fancy that they knew they were gazing upon a stranger, and 


The Polynesians, like the Egyptians of old, practise 
the art of embalming. 


The islanders understand the art of embalming, and practise 
it with such success, that the bodies of their great chiefs are 
tly preserved for many years in the very houses where 
wp died. I saw three of these in my visit to the Bay of Tior. 
8 was enveloped in immense folds of tappa, with only the 
face exposed, and hung erect against the side of the dwelling. 
The others were stretched out upon biers of bamboo, in open, 
elevated temples, which seemed consecrated to their memory. 
The heads of enemies killed in battle are invariably perserved 
and hung up as trophies in the house of the conqueror. I am 
not acquainted with the process which is in use, but believe 
that fumigation is the principal agency employed. All the re- 
mains which I saw presented the appearance of a ham after 
being suspended for some time in a smoky chimney. 

The Typees have a rude idea of music, yet, though so 
totally foreign to their notions, they were charmed b 
the modulations of an English song. Their musical 
instruments are of the rudest nature :— 


I never shall forget the first time I happened to roar out a 
stave in the presence of the noble Mehevi. It was a stanza 
from the “‘ Bavarian broom-seller.’’ His Typean majesty, 
with all his court, gazed upon me in amazement, as if I had 
displayed some preternatural faculty which Heaven had denied 
to them. The king was delighted with the verse; but the 
chorus fairly transported him. At his solicitation I sang it 
again and again, and nothing could be more ludicrous than his 
vain attempts to catch the air and the words. The royal sa. 
vage seemed to think that by screwing all the features of his 
face into the end of his nose he might possibly succeed in the 
undertaking, but it failed to answer the purpose; and in the 
end he gave it up, and consoled himself by listening to my re- 
petition of the sounds fifty times over. Previous to Mehevi’s 


making the discovery, I had never been aware that there was 
anything of the nightingale about me; I was now prome‘ed to 
the place of court-minstrel, in which capacity I was afterwards 
y called upon to officiate. * * * * 
ides the sticks and the drums, there are no other musical 
instruments among the Typees, except one which might ap- 
propriately be denominated a nasal flute. It is somewhat 
longer than an ordinary fife; is made of a beautiful scarlet- 
coloured reed; and has four or five stops, with a large hole 
near one end, which latter is held just beneath the left nostril. 
The other nostril being closed by a peculiar movement of the 
muscles about the nose, the breath is forced into the tube, and 
produces a soft dulcet sound, which is varied by the fingers 
running at random over the stops. This is a favourite recrea- 
tion with the females, and one in which Fayaway greatly ex- 
celled. Awkward as such an instrument may appear, it was, 
in Fayaway’s delicate little hands, one of the most graceful J 
have ever seen. A young lady, in the act of tormenting a 
guitar strung about her neck by a couple of yards of blue rib- 
bon, is not half so engaging. 


In the midst of this Polynesian paradise, surrounded 
by every thing that could minister to personal ease and 
enjoyment, in a divine climate, a luxuriant country, and 
among a friendly people, who respected him almost as a 
god, our author was tormented with a desire to escape 
and return to his native land. Like the Israelites and 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, he had still a hankering after 
that civilization which he has decried, but in a manner 
that shews his proclaimed principles and his practice to 
be diametrically at variance. The reasons he urges for 
his desire to quit the island are, firstly, the perempto 
manner in which the nativesinsisted on his being tattooed, 
for they had made him a chief, and he had adopted their 
costume; secondly, the disgust he conceived for the 
islanders on seeing them return home after a battle with 
the neighbouring Happars, ing the bodies of their 
enemies slung on poles, and packed in leaves, of which 
they afterwards made a horrid feast; lastly, the return 
of the disease in his leg, which occasioned him much 
pain and inconvenience. We pass over, as unpleasant, 
the detail of the cannibalism which took place during 
his stay among the Typees; though the author was not 
present at the horrid rites and ‘feast, he saw enough after- 
wards to disgust him, and he has wrought up all he did 
see in colours strong and revolting enough, in all 
conscience. 

The desire to escape at length increased to a pitch al- 
most of frenzy; he tried twice to steal away in the dead 
of night, was intercepted and compelled to return to his 
couch. At length, however, the moment of deliverance 
came. A young native, named Marnoo, who, being 
tabooed,—that is, rendered sacred—could wander with 
impunity over the island among the several tribes it con- 
tained, had interested himself in our author’s behalf, 
and was the means of effecting his wishes. One day the 
news spread through the valley that ToBy, the author’s 
sailor-companion, had returned; a boat had entered the 
bay; and with difficulty MELVILLE obtained permis- 
sion, under a strong guard of natives, to go down to the 


Y| beach, some six miles distant. Here he found, not 


Tosy, but an American whale-boat, which had come in 
search of him. After a long parley with the natives, 
who would not give up their prisoner—for such in re- 
ality he was—and eventually fell out among themselves, 
Mr. MELVILLE, while the affray went forward, 

to the boat, was taken in, and away they went, amid a 
storm of spears and stones from the savages, who, now 
that it was too late, perceived the loss they had sus- 
tained through their dispute. A desperate attempt was 
made to swamp the boat, and get possession of those 
aboard her, which, by dint of hard rowing, the liberal 
use of knives and boat-hooks, was defeated. The mode 
in which MarRNoo befriended the author, and enabled 
him to escape, was as follows :— 








The circumstances connected with my most unexpected ¢- 
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imay be very briefly stated. The captain of an Austra- 
jan vessel, being in distress for men in these remote seas, had 
pes into Nukubeva in order to recruit his ship’s company ; 
ut not a single man was to be obtained ; and the barque was 
about to get under weigh, when'she was boarded by Karakoee, 
who informed the disappointed Englishman that an American 
sailor was detained by the savages in the neighbouring bay of 
$ and he offered, if supplied with suitable articles of 
traffic, to undertake his release. The Kannaka had gained 
his intelligence from Marnoo, to whom, after all, I was in- 
debted for my escape. The proposition was acceded to; 
and Karakoee, taking with him five tabooed natives of Nuku- 
heva, again repaired aboard the barque, which in a few hours 
sailed to that part of the island, and threw her main top-sail 
aback right off the entrance to the Typee-bay. The whale- 
‘boat, manned by the tabooed crew, pulled towards the head 
of the inlet, while the ship lay ‘‘off and on’’ awaiting its 
retura. 

Here we close our notice of a book which, though de- 
formed with some blemishes, is, as we think the reader 
must have seen, by the extracts offered, one of the most 
brilliantly coloured and entertaining that has for a long 
while past issued from the press. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


The Doctrine of the Supernatural Established. By HENRY 
Epwarps, D.D. 1846. Clarkeand Co. 

Few words are more abused in writing and speech than that 

chosen by Dr. Epwarps for his theme in this volume—the 

supernatural. 

If its application be examined in nineteen out of every 
twenty of the occasions in which it is employed, it will be 
found to mean nothing more than the name given to a pheno- 
menon not understood, It is used as a substitute for know- 
ledge, and often as an excuse to the idle for avoiding the 
labour of research. 

Properly the supernatural means that which is out of tlie 
sphere of the laws of nature. 
© [We find that in nature all things. are. ordered. by .certain 
fixed. laws, all-powerful and immutable... The purpose of 
science is to trace their laws and their operations. 

Whatever falls within these laws, and is produced in obe- 
dience te them, we call natural. When an event is not in ac- 
cordance with these laws, or is in direct violation of them, we 
attribute it to an immediate interposition of Providence, and 
call it supernatural. 

The difficulty of determining what is supernatural arises 
from our ignorance of the laws of nature. Hence the range of 
the supernatural has steadily contracted with the advance of 
knowledge, and every day further reduces it. 

Almost all those facts in science which we now accept with- 
out surprise, as perfectly natural, were once considered to be 
supernatural, simply because the first observers could not ac- 
account for them. 

The conclusion from this fact is, that Providence very 
rarely interferes directly ; but having placed our portion of 
creation under the sway of certain laws, designed with infinite 
wisdom, leaves them to work their end, which is one strictly in 
aecordance with infinite benevolence. 

Dr, Epwarps’s design is to prove the existence of angelic 
intelligences; then, as a branch of his subject, he devotes 
a distinct chapter to the history and characteristics of super- 
stition ; the falsely assumed instances of the supernatural are 
next considered, and reasons given in favour of the doctrine 
he maintains. The Jast chapter is a narrative of the super- 
natural communications within the last two centuries. 

Dr. Epwarps has collected a vast number of singular in- 
stances of that which: would commonly be termed the super- 
natural, but many of which are perfectly explicable by natural 
laws, and especially by the recent discoveries of Farapay and 
ReicuenBacnh. The phenomena of animal magnetism were 
not long since looked upon as supernatural by most of those 
who admitted their existence. But it is now proved that they 
are strictly in accordance with natural laws hitherto over- 
looked. 

This volume is not very profound, but it is amusing, and its 
tendencies are good. Dr. Epwarps writes in a liberal and 





enlightened spirit, He is not one of th 
stition ray ng deg religion. Df 
true piety is best enco 
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Love and Mesmerism. By Horace Smirtu, Esq., Aus 
thor of “ Brambletye House,” &c... In 3'vols. Lone 
don: Colburn. 

Why this novel has not been honoured with a notice 

in either of the literary journals, is:a problem for the eus 

rious. The title is sufficiently attractive, the author’s 
name famous enough, to: have tempted the journalist to 

a review. But, for reasons that are secret to us, it has 

been treated by the weekly records of the literary doings 

of the time with a sort of contemptuous :silence, alto< 
gether undeserved by the character of the book itself, 
and therefore, we presume, directed either against she 
author or the publisher. Tue Critic, which is con- 
cerned in none of the squabbles of the literary circles; 
unconnected with clique,.and uninfluenced by any :ins 
terest, knows but of the single duty of presenting to the 
public a full and fair record of the progress of ~pub« 
lication, and will not, therefore, overlook this one, now 
that accident has thrown it in our way. We say acci- 
dent, because the book has not corié regularly before us, 
or it would have been noticed long ago.. It was only in 
the course of the present week that in a Club Library 
it met our eyes, and, attracted alike by subject and, au, 
thor, and the. contents. of a. few es at which we 
glanced, we deemed it due to our readers that its existence 
should be announced to them. ai 

The work consists of two tales. The first, entith 
“ Love: a tale of Venice,” is; as Mr. SmiTu informs us, 
partly founded upon a drama in blank versey composed 
and thrown aside several years ago. Of this it must in 
frankness. be admitted, that .it is not quite of the 
author’s reputation. It is.obnoxious) to) the.. eof 
inflated lan e and melo-dramatic plot.  It:savours 
too much of the RapcuiFFrEe romance for modern taste, 

Venice and the Venetians are represented precisely after 

the fashion long familiar to the Surrey Theatre‘and the 


Minerva Press. Daggers, poison, monks, assassins 
dungeons, and torture, with the usual allowance of SS 


dola, serenading, scaling of balconies, and masked’ 
crowd the pages with attractive terrors and deliciow 
excitements, It is just such a story as a romantic boy 
might be expected to have woven out of his memories of 
a circulating library when first attempting to write a 
drama. Mr. SmitH would have better consulted his 
reputation had he left the drama to slumber in the dust 
of his drawer, and not.troubled..himself to turn it into a 


e. 

Yet with all its defects of design and execution, ‘it, ig 
not without some interest. The spirit of the bad school 
to which it belongs is sustained abi, ang and few who 


begin it will like to lay it down until they have finished it. 

e other tale is entitled Mesmerism ; a Mystery, . It 
was suggested, as the author informs us in his preface, 
by the phenomena of Mesmerism, which he had wit- 
nessed; and from this we conclude that Mr. Horacg 
SmiTH may be added to the long list of leading men in 
literature, science;and public life, who have avowed them- 
selves converts to the truths of Animal Magnetism. In- 
deed, the tale, although deeply-intereésting, is the vehicle 
for an elaborate and very able defence of Mesmerism, and 
a withering exposure of the irrational folly of its oppo- 
nents, which cannot fail to carry conviction to all impar- 
tial minds, or, at least, to pre-dispose them to thatwhich 
alone is demanded on behalf of the phenomena they deny 
without seeing—a fair and candid personal investigation, 
by actual experiment. It is evident that the story 80 
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beautifully told by Mr. Horace Samira is founded on 
fact; it has been suggested by some incident ‘he “has 
witnessed, and,-with the skill of the practised novelist, he 
hasexpanded it, by the aid of his fancy, into a thrilling nar- 
rative, that never suffers the reader’s attention to flag for 
an instant. "The patient, whose doings are the theme of 
this story, is not merely a elairvoyante, but she beholds 
phantoms, and brings frommthemcommunications which 
are strangely realized. Now-let us here observe that, al- 
though wh have seen much of the phenomena of Mes- 
merism, we have never seen atight that justifies the ac- 
ceptance of such a faculty. All that we have beheld, 
which includes every sort of clairvoyance, is readily ex- 
plicable and in :strict accordance with existing laws of 
nature, © if the’ researches’ ‘of Baron RkeIcHENBACH 
be ‘confirmed, and Farapay’s experiments be pushed 
to:their legitimate conclusions. But this faculty of 
Horace: Smiru’s heroine is not so to be explamed, 
and it is perfectly consistent with nervous derange- 
ment for images within the brain to seem like reali- 
ties without, as, indeed, is daily proved in the delirium of 
fever: But, leaving this to the reader, we can heartily 
recommend to him the perusal of the tale, which, we are 

to see, by an announcement in the preface, is to be 
the last that we shall receive from the pen of its accom- 
plished author. 








EDUCATION. 


The Hippolitus of Euripides, with English Notes, &c. By 
“C.D. YoncE, B.A. London, 1846. Washbourne. 

A’ neat edition with notes very sensibly written in English. 
The idea of explaining one unknown language by another is 
the'most preposterous and absurd that ever entered into the 
brains of a book-worm. These notes are chiefly translated 
from Monk} and the best commentators, with a selection from 
the Scholia:' It will‘be # useful addition’ to the schvol: and 
Gassicallibrary; ' 

The Heeuba, Medea, and Orestes of Euripides, literally 
lotranslated into’ English, from the Text of G. Dindorf. 

‘London, 1846. . Washbourne. 
Fhe: Baccha.and Herachlide of Euripides, &c. &c. Wash- 
bourne, 1846. 

The Alcestes.and Hippolytus of Euripides, &c. &c. | Wash- 
25 bourne, 1846. 

A sertes of literal,translations into English of the dramas of 
Euripides, evidently by the same hand, They are singularly 
faithful, rendering almost word for word, yet they have little 
of that stiffness which usually attends this sort of translation, 
To the student they will afford material aid, saving him many 
an hour of tedious toil with the dictionary, the most clumsy of 
all methods of acquiring a strange language. 





. ' MISCELLANEOUS. 
The ‘Novitiate’; or, i Year among the English Jesuits: a 
Personal Narrative. With an Essay on the Constitu- 
“tions, the Confessional Morality, and History of the 
- Jesuits. Sr Stemmetz. London, 1846. 
Smith and Elder. 
Mx. Stetnmevrz was born “in an island situated be- 
twéen ‘the tropicsa Swedish colony.” Nature had 
endowed him with that deyout and enthusiastic tempe- 
tament which is so Apt to pervert religion into supersti- 
tion.’ So early’ as’ the; age of’ twelve ‘he delighted in 
theological disputes, in’ which he. mistook emotions for 
convictions, and assumptions for arguments; and his 
boy wait ‘atified ‘by. the conversion of his 
Sister, ‘who’ was’ older’ than himéelf; ’ His” parents Had 
ped’ to re “phiysic, ‘but’ his “tastes directed 
im, to’ divinicy.” “earnest! request, Was ‘acceded to; 


near Dasha. Ror Bre Years be dey puted 


Ke came to Ragland, and entered St Cuthbert’s College 
Lis 





studies in this retreat; while so employed, the shadows 
of change passed over his family ; his mother died, and 
the household was dispersed, ether the stimulus of 
ambition was wanting within the walls of the college— 
whether his habits of controversy had conducted him 
into dangerous paths, or whether age had strengthened 
his reason and sobered his emotions, so that the former 
began to take its proper place im the conduct of his mind, 
is not clearly to be seen in the narrative; but the fact is 
certain that, while at St. Cuthbert’s, young SrernmMETz 
began to doubt. Many things which he had received as 
unquestionable truths began to assume a different aspect 
now that he was, as it were, behind the scenes. “He 
then. reflected upon the condition of his family, and asked 
himself whether he might not do more good to others, 
and perhaps to himself, in the busy world than in.a 
cloister. Between doubt and ambition, there was little 
chance for a boy’s devotional sentiments. He confesses 
that from his temptations against the faith, “I longed 
to escape by a life of action, and I resolved to resign 
the certainties of the priesthood for the hopes of my 
dreams.” 

He quitted the college accordingly, and went into the 
world. He wandered —— yee to place, = 
any very definite purpose, living he scarcely tells us 
aad Ta by the as of his a. He visited some 
parts of Europe and America, and returned to London 
with his ambitious dreams unrealized, and;then he was 
suddenly smitten with a desire to. resume his original 
destiny. 

But even in this there lurked the pride of his nature, 
When he found that he could not succeed as a layman, 
he once more resolved to turn priest. But the order of 
the priesthood that attracted his regards was that‘in 
which he could still gratify his ambition.’ Tt is evident 
that the fame of the Fenuits had smitten his fancy; and 
of all places in the world for such a resolve, the oddest 
was the scene of his great determination, Fleet-street. 


It was in London—in Fleet-street; \I can point: out the 
very stone of the pavement on which I stood at that -eventful 
moment. Hardly an instant was’ given for consideration. 
The idea took complete possession of my mind, and I beliéved 
it to be an inspiration. I turned on my heel, wended my 
way to street, knocked, was admitted, and stood in 
the presence of a—Jesuit, for the first time in my life. 





By this personage he was introduced to, the Jesuits 
College at Stonyhurst; and the purpose.of the volume is 
to describe the doings there, and what he witnessed, and 
what he heard, and what are the opinions he entertains 
of the Jesuits, derived from his intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the character and objects of their system. 
The title of The Novitiate is given to the work, because 
the greater part of it is deyoted to a minute account/of 
that portion of a Jesuit’s career; and it ‘pictures a 
society so strange to us, that the volume may be ‘con- 
sidered as quite a curiosity, and doubtless will be read 
with eagerness by all who are in search after novelty, 
They will find it here, 

The building and its appointments are thus, dee 
scribed :— 


The house is an ordinary-looking building, apparently not 
built for the purpose to which, in the lapse of wonder-working 


| time, it is now devoted. A neat gate bY sew upon a well-gra- 


velled walk, winding to the front door of the Novitiate, whose 
threshold is crossed only twice by the novice: once on eiifer- 
ing, and‘ then'on his departure—either to the world’ oneé 
more, or to thé second House. This word brings to mind the 
strangely, Cdriously concocted, and ‘most fascinating system’ of 
judicial ‘astrology : the Jesuit has his destined ‘‘ house,” like the 
child of fate, ‘and looks forward to it'with a faith and a hope 
that stagger not. “In truth, though’ the system be not divine, 
it has much of divmation:’ A féw shrubs’ adorn the front of 
the house, opposite which is a ground for foot-ball. On’ the 
slope to ‘the Tiver is a‘kitchen gafdén; cultivated by the no- 
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vices, with the aid of a lay-brother attached to the establish- 
maent : he is mentioned at the end of the present chapter as 
* cook,’’ but he made himself, as every Jesuit should, ‘‘ gene- 
rally useful.’’ The interior comprises a small chapel ; a public 
dormitory divided into compartments about eight feet by five 
in dimensions, with a green curtain in front; the superior’s 
room ; a spare room for novices (like myself) to perform their 
introductory retreat in, and for the use of strangers, who go 
Occasionally for the same pious purpose; lastly, the kitchen, 
lavatory or washing place, and another large room, which is 
tised as a schoolroom for very young children (under seven 
years of age) sent to Stonyhurst. One of the novices of the 
second year is appointed schoolmaster to these little ones. 
Just over the schoolroom is their dormitory, and a 
little chapel where they hear mass;~ for they might 
otherwise be a distraction to the novices. At the back of the 
house, in a dwelling quite separate, lived the laundresses of 
the Novitiate, whom we never saw. I have not mentioned 
servants’ rooms, simply because there were no servants in the 
Novitiate. Every man in the Novitiate was a Jesuit, or to be 
one. The very cook was a Jesuit, commonly called a “ lay- 
brother :’’ that is to say, a man who took the simple vows of 
the society, and dedicated his trade or craft to the service of 
the society. His assistants were lay novices also. These men 
have, of course, more work than prayer; or, at least, quite as 
much of one as of the other. Thus, in the palmy days of the 
society, there were all manner of workmen belonging to the 
Jesuits, thus rendering it totally independent of the world at 
large: and thus we can imagine what this wonderful combina- 
tion of the trades, the sciences, the spiritualities of this nether 
world could effect in swaying the destinies of humanity. In 
those days when a Jesuit, proprement dit, went forth on his 
‘¢ mission,’”’ he was attended by his lay brother, who went 
with him in the two-fold capacity of a servant and a spy on 
his actions: for all are bound to keep a watch on their 
brethren as well as on themselves. If they ‘‘ manifest them- 
selves,’’ they must ‘* manifest their brothers.’’ There are 
funds belonging to the Novitiate exclusively, resulting from 
pious bequests and donations ; the novices, consequently—who 
are always considered by the ‘‘ Constitutions’’ as without 
friends, kindred, home, and wealth, except in the society—pay 
nothing for their board and lodging. On entering the gates 
of probation, the novice gives himself to the society, ** for 
the greater glory of God;’’ and the society undertakes to 
be his mother, father, brother, sister, friend, and only ac- 
quaintance. 

The observances are very strict, but not so harsh as 
he had anticipated. The day commences after this 
fashion :— 


We rose at five, or half-past, I forget which. The brother 
porter (of whose office more anon) walked from curtain to 
curtain, which he scratched, uttering the words ‘‘ Deo gratias!”’ 
* thanks be to God!” to which every novice replied, ‘‘ Deo 

tias /’’ and rose instantly. As soon as he was out of bed, 

lie pulled the upper sheets over the foot of the bed, and, “ col- 
fecting himself,” that is, thinking of God, or making some 
pious ejaculations, he dressed himself as speedily as possible, 
but still with the utmost decorum, without bustle or noise. 
When completely dressed, and not before, he emerged from 
his cell. One after another we filed down to the back regions 
of the house, where there was a pump, and there we performed 
the first menial. duty of ‘‘ holy obedience.’’ This was done 
calmly, seriously, piously, for we walked in prayer. I doubt 
not that the reader will imagine that we must: have been 
tempted to smile and indulge an excusable merriment at many 
of our occupations. At first, such symptoms of frivolity 
were apparent; but after a week or two, it was astonishing 
how seriously the very thing that had seemed so comical in- 
sentiments of devotion. But the reason is obvious. 

ent XIV. the pope who abolished the society of the 
Jesuits, cooked for himself, whilst a prey to the dismal malady 
that’ proceeded from or followed that suppression; because 
“poniards and poison were incessantly before him.” Cin- 
Cinnatus, the Roman, victorious over the enemies of his 
country, returned in triumph to Rome, but laid down his office 
as dictator, and retired to plough his fields. Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and Louis’ Philippe, it is said, were not ashamed 
“to keep a school.” A hundred examples of the like nature 





crowd to the mind, and all give evidence that when the human 
will is firmly directed. by any motive, human or divine, things 

, abhorred before, become. invested with honour, in- 
spire sentiments of esteem and affection. The first repugnanee 
will give place to satisfaction; and the motive held forth, 
whatever it may be, will induce us to outstrip the letter of 
necessity in the spirit of love. 

Call it a travel that thou tak’st for pleasure, 

The sullen presage of thy weary steps 

Esteem a foil, wherein art to set 

The precious jewel of thy home return. 


From the pump aforesaid we proceeded to the lavatory, 
washed, an car Alber to our cells to brush our hair. We had 
not much to brush. When I went to the Novitiate my hair 
was long, and fell tomy shoulders. The contrast, when I saw 
the jail-fashion of the novices was unpleasant ; and I had the 
weakness to retain the ‘honour of the head,” despite the 
tacit admonition. I expected every day an order to conform, 
but it never came ; till at length, ashamed of myself, I sacri- 
ficed the toy of vanity, and was religiously shorn by the cook. 
““Hyacinthine locks,’’ then, were out of the question,—few 
retained more than an inch or two,—but still we brushed the 
stubble, and brushed it well ; for there was ‘‘ merit” in every 
action when performed by holy obedience. The reader must 
bear in mind that not one word but the ‘‘ Deo gratias’’ has 
been spoken, and nothing has been seen but what was imme- 
diately before the eyes. We walked with looks prone to the 
earth ; no one durst raise his eyes from the ground ; for the 
‘« custody of the eyes’’ was never relaxed except during recrea- 
tion-hours, and even then much might be done in the spirit of 
the rule. 


He complains of much laxity of conduct in the col- 
lege; the fasting is more in name and form than in 
reality. Education is fashioned entirely with a purpose 
to subdue the will of the individual to the interests of 
the society; to make him feel that his greatness can exist 
only in its greatness. Readings, arguments, medita~ 
tions are all so ordered as to sharpen the intellect, to 
give it readiness of resource, extreme caution and cum 
ning, the end continually set before them as the one ob- 
ject of their labours being to subdue other minds to the 
sway of theirs, Every reader has heard a great dealiof 
the penances self-inflicted by the monastic orders, and 
many have deemed them more nominal than real; 
but they are not quite so despicable as we are apt to 
suppose, at least as they are practised at Stonyhurst. 


The use of the discipline, ‘‘ whereby to subdue and punish 
the flesh,’’ has been recommended by most of the ‘saints,’* 
Three thousand lashes, says Butler, with the recital of thirty 
psalms, were a redemption of a canonical penance of one year’s 
continuance. Luckily it is not stated whether these three 
thousand lashes were to be inflicted on the monk’s own back, 
or on that of any other ‘‘ beast of burden ;”’ so we may sus- 
pend the judgment of incredulity, and solace ourselves with 
harmless merriment. I am far from denying the efficacy of 
vigorous exercise, bodily or mental, in the matter in question. 
I consider such means physiological specifics. This, and what 
has been said before to this effect, are all that the present oc- 
casion renders necessary or permits. I will now describe the 
‘ discipline,” and chain of the Novitiate. The discipline, or 
whip, is made of whipcord; it is a kind of cat-o’-nine-tails, 
duly knotted at the ends of the tails. The chain—this name 
has doubtless conjured up phantoms which I must unfortu- 
nately dispel—the chain was made of steel wire, exactly the 
thickness of that indicated in some knitting-books as No. 23, 
or about the diameter of a whipcord. The wire was bent into the 
shape of a horse-shoe, so as to form links, the extremities 
being twisted so as to keep the links together, and allow of 
motion up and down; and at every link the superfluous wire 
projected about half an inch, not rounded off nor pointed, but 
just as it was cut or filed. I have just constructed one, and 
think that there must have been about a dozen or fourteen 
links with the two prongs on each. I must describe these 
‘thelps to holy living ’”’ in operation. They were not constantly 
used, but only at stated times, such as during Lent ; but at any 
time with permission. During Lent we used them twice a 
week. The. porter gave out ‘‘ Mortification !’’—-we unders 
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‘stood him. After he had gone the round of the curtains with 
the ‘ Deo gratias’’—“‘ thanks be to God !’’ we made ready by 
‘uncovering our shoulders—each novice sitting in his bed—and 
seized the whip. The time the porter took for these prelimi- 
naries-presupposed an equal alacrity in the other novices ; we 
were always ready when he rang a small bell, and then, oh! 
then, if the thing edifies you, gentle reader, be edified ; if it 
makes you laugh, laugh to your heart’s content, at the sound 
of twenty whips cracking like a hail-storm on the twenty in- 
nocent backs in question. I think we were restricted to twelve 
strokes ; they were given as rapidly as possible ; all ended al- 
most at the same instant. In the excitement, very similar to 
a shower-bath, we could not help tossing the whip into the 
@esk ; and then, diving into the sheets, felt very comfortable 
indeed! Perhaps, after the chorus of flagellation, you might 
hear a young novice giggling; ‘‘ it was quite natural,”’ he could 
not help it ! 


The effect of this discipline upon the temper of Mr. 
STEINMETZ was to chafe and anger him. His devotion 
could not endure it, or, rather, his reason was strong 
enough to rise superior to it, and shew him its folly. 
Thus he comments upon it :— 


A foolery as it is, why do the Jesuits prescribe it to the 
novices? It serves to keep them alive, to kill monotony ; to 
flatter their minds with the idea that they are ‘doing some- 
thing ’’ in the labour of perfection, cedi ferarum ritu, after 
the manner of the wild monks of old and their three thousand 

- . Ifa good stiff rope were used, the purpose, 
by physical pain, might be attained; but the whip at Hodder 
only excites: it tickles. Oh! I remember it well: it was 
hideous to me. And yet, in the outrageous fanaticism of the 
Great Retreat, I asked leave to self-administer an extra flagel- 
Jation : determined to ‘‘ punish ’’ myself; but I failed: I left 
the room essentially ashamed of myself, and irrevocably dis- 
gusted with this erotic instrument of ‘‘ compunction.”” The 
chain was less objectionable in this respect : it gave some pain 
‘Dut more annoyance. It was worn on the morning following. 


‘We tied it by the two strings, which were attached to the ex- 
tremities, round the middle of the thigh, next to the skin ; 
drawing it tight enough to hinder it from slipping down, 
which sometimes happened. We wore it about six hours, 


taking it off for manual works. Let the reader fancy his 
thigh tightly gripped in the embrace represented by the image 
of the thing. Every one knows that even the blunt end of a 
bodkin, though gently pressed, will, after a given time, pro- 
duce considerable pain in any part of the body where the 
cuticle is not sufficiently hardened to shield the nerves from 
 neopiy Thus, after a time, the prongs of our chain pro- 
duced a continuous dull pain, such as that which the teeth of 
a playful spaniel gives the hand, when he holds the mem- 
ber but bites it not. It was put on as soon as we rose out 
of bed. My fancy often likened it to the huge centipedes 
of the West, crawling round the limb, that felt a sudden sting 
if it made the slightest motion ; for it was when we moved that 
we were truly ‘‘ mortified.’”” As we meditated, breakfasted, 
heard the lecture, repeated the lecture in the dormitory, with 
the chain on our thigh—the right thigh—sometimes sitting, 
sometimes standing, moving to and fro from different places— 
it often happened that we struck the prongs into the flesh 

owever careful degenerate fear might make us), by coming 

contact with the lid of a table, the seat of a chair or bench. 
T could not walk without limping, both in body and in mind ; 
for the chain was a constant source of ‘‘ distraction.” I was 
constantly reminded of it, and where it was; and consequently, 
by the natural association of ideas, it was to me, at least, a real 
** proximate occasion ” of temptation, though not of sin, and 
80 perhaps my “‘ merit’? was increased. If my own expe- 
tience is worth any thing, I tell the Jesuits that their ‘‘ disci- 
pline and chain’’ totally defeat the alleged object of their use, 
and appeal to the principles of physiology in proof of my 
opinion. In this matter, at least, we may say with perfect 
truth, nocet empta dolore voluptas! The efficacy of fasting is 
not so doubtful. 


He remarks that the a of the Jesuits disap- 
pointed him—they did not “look the character.” They 
‘were not so solemn, nor so earnest, nor so self-denying, 
nor so acute and learned, as his imagination had painted 





them. They loved a rude joke, and drank their wine, 

and read newspapers on Sundays. 

He describes their general character as remarkable for 
kindheartedness. Their aims are lofty, but ifes 
they want the power to combat successfully with a state 
of society which has outgrown their influence. They 
must turn the world backwards before they can resume 
anything of their ancient authority; they belong not to 
this generation ; and we think that the fears of Micng- 
LET and others have carried them beyond the bounds.of 
moderation. The Jesuits may continue to live in name, 
but Jesuitism, as a power, is extinct, or so changed as:to 
be harmless. 

The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud ; or, Biblical Le- 
gends of the Mussulmans, &c. By Dr. G. Wet. 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. 
12mo. pp. 231. London, 1846. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans. 

TuEse Legends are admirably adapted to illustrate the 
Hebrew and Arabic mind. Such myths having their 
foundation based on the general character of a people, 
were constructed under extraordinary circumstances, and 
the result of the most important national events, A 
variety of these traditions have lived in the mouth of the 
people, mutable and uncertain, and have taken ‘the 
form under which they reach us after many changes; 
nevertheless, they still present a faithful image of the 
mind and genius of the people among whom they had 
their origin, and will long exist. 

The legends given by Dr. Wet are either briefly 
alluded to in the Koran, or given at full length there. 
They have been arranged by him, however, from Arabic 
records, into continuous narratives, and posssss a more 
lively Oriental freshness than they exhibit in the 
references to them by the Mohammedan Scripture, 
or the somewhat dry, although learned, notes of Sana. 
With the exception of that.relating to Christ, the root. of 
these legends is to be found in Jewish traditions. 
Many are easily traceable to the Medrash; while those 
relating to the prophets of the Old Testament owe their 
birth to the Talmud, which was completed before ‘the 
era of the Arabian prophet. There is thus little room 
left for doubt that what MoHAMMED gave to his country- 
men as revelations from Heaven, made directly to him- 
self, were relations heard by him from Jews, to whom 
they were known either by Scripture or tradition. 

“ For that these legends,” says Dr. WEIL, “ were the 
common property of Jews and Arabs cannot be pre- 
sumed, inasmuch as MOHAMMED communicated them to 
the Arabs as something new, and specially revealed to 
himself, and inasmuch as the latter actually accused him 
of having received instruction from foreigners. Besides 
WarrRakaA, who died soon after MoHAMMED’s first aj 
pearance as a prophet, we know of two other individuals, 
who were well versed in the Jewish writings, with whom 
he lived on intimate terms, viz. ABp ALLAH Isp 
Sava, a learned Jew, and SALMAN, the Persian, who 
had lived long among Jews and Christians, and who, 
before he became a Mussulman, was successively a 
Magian, Jew, and Christian. The monk Bantrp, too, 
whom, according to Arabic sources, he only met once, 
on his journey to Bozra, was a baptized Jew.” 

Nor are these legends as destitute of interest to the 
Christian reader as if they related to false systems that 
have ceased to be credited. They contain the belief of 
one hundred and twenty millions of our fellow-creatures, 
with their notions regarding our creed, and are well cal- 
culated to awaken the pious mind to active charity for 
the enlightenment of Jews and Mohammedans, while 
they furnish the elements of information for 1 efuting their 
errors. Dr. WeiL thus briefly sums up Mohammedan 
notions of Christianity :-— 

In the legend of Christ, it is not difficult to discover the 
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views of a baptized Jew. He acknowledges in Christ the 
living Word, and the Spirit of God, in contradistinction to the 
dead letter, and the empty ceremonial into which Judaism 
had then fallen, Inthe miraculous birth of Christ there is 
nothing incredible to him, for was not Adam, too, created by 
the Word of the Lord? He admits all the miracles of the 
Gospel, for had not the earlier prophets worked miracles ? 
Even in the Ascension he finds nothing strange, for Enoch 
and Elias were translated to heaven. But that a true prophet 
should place himself and his mother on a level with the Most 
High God, is repugnant to his views, and he therefore rejects 
this doctrine as the blasphemous invention of the priests. He 
refuses also, in like manner, to believe the Crucifixion, be- 





beasts satisfied their thirst therewith; but some of them sunk 
into the earth, and, as they still contained some of the juices 
of his food in Paradise, produced the most fragrant trees and 
spices. Eve was also desolate in Djedda, for she did not see 
Adam, although he was so tall that his head touched the 
lowest heaven, and the songs of the angels were pera f 
audible to him. She wept bitterly, and her tears which flo 

into the ocean were changed into costly pearls, while those 
which fell on the earth brought forth all beautiful flowers. 
Adam and Eve lamented so loudly that the east wind carried 
Eve’s voice to Adam, while the west wind bore his to Eve. 
She wrung her hands over her head, which women in despair 
are still in the habit of doing; while Adam laid his right hand 


cause it appears to him to reflect on the justice of God, and | on his beard, which custom is still followed by men in sorrow 
to conflict with the history of former prophets, whom He has | unto this day. The tears flowed at last in such torrents from 


delivered out of every danger. 


‘* No man shall suffer for the | Adam’s eyes, that those of his right eye started the Euphrates, 


Sins of his neighbour,’’ says the Koran ; hence, though Christ | while those of his left set the Tigris in motion. 


might have followed out his designs without the fear of death, 
it seemed to him impossible that the Lord should have per- 
mitted Christ, the innocent, to die in so shameful a manner 
for the sins of other men. But he regards as a saviour every 
prophet, who, by divine revelation, and an exemplary and 
ious life, restores man to the way of salvation, which Adam 
abandoned at his fall; and such a saviour he believed 
himself to be. 


In a work where such abundance of legends exists, 
rich with the freshness and fascination of Oriental fiction, 
the very profusion renders it difficult to select. We con- 
tent ourselves with giving a few specimens at random 
of fanciful conceits, that would be most acceptable to 
such writers as THomas MoorE—tales that seem more 
like the dreams of fairy-land than the sober creed of a 
once persecuting and merciless sect of religionists. 

Here is the origin of ear-rings :— 


Pharaoh thereupon summoned Abraham, and reproached 
him for his untruth (in saying that Sarah was his sister). 
Abrahem then prayed for the king, and Allah healed the 
king, who now gave Abraham many rich presents, and, among 
others, an Egyptian slave, by the name of Hagar. She bore 
him a son, whom he called Ismael. But Sarah was barren, 
and the more jealous, since the light of Mohammed shone on 
Ismael's forehead, she demanded of Abraham to put away 
Hagar and her son. He was undecided, until commanded by 
Allah to obey Sarah in all things. Yet he entreated her again 
not to cast off her bondmaid and her son. But this so ex- 
asperated her, that she declared she would not rest until her 
hands had been embrued in Hagar’s blood. Then Abraham 
pierced Hagar’s ear quickly, and drew a ring through it, so 
that Sarah was able to dip her hand in the blood of Hagar, 
“without bringing the latter into danger. From that time it 
“became a custom among women to wear ear-rings. 


The origin of beards, fragrant trees and spices, pearls, 
flowers, of wringing the hands in grief, and of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 

Hereupon they were hurled down from paradise with such 
precipitancy, that Adam and Eve could scarcely snatch a leaf 


from one of the trees wherewith to cover themselves. Adam 
was flung out through the Gate of Repentance, teaching him 
that he might return through Contrition; Eve through the 
Gate of Mercy ; the Peacock and Serpent through the Gate of 
Wrath; but Ibles (Satan) through that of the Curse. Adam 
came down on the island of Serendib, Eve on Dijedda, the 
Serpent fell into the Lahara, the Peacock into Persia, and 
Tbles dropped into the torrent of Acla. When Adam touched 
the earth, the eagle said to the whale, with whom he had 
hitherto lived on friendly terms, and had whiled away many 
an hour in pleasant converse, on the shores of the Indian 
ocean, ‘‘We must now part for ever ; for the lowest depths of 
the sea, and the loftiest mountain tops, will henceforth scarcely 
preserve us from the cunning and malice of men.’? Adam’s 
distress in his solitude was so great that his beard began to 
grow, though his face had hitherto been smooth; and this 
new appearance increased his grief, until he heard a voice, 
which said to him, ‘‘ The beard is the ornament of man upon 
the earth, and distinguishes him from the weaker woman.’ 
Adam shed such an abundance of tears that all the birds and 





We give a legend more ancient than the usual one, 
regarding 
THE WANDERING JEW. 

But now Moses had no less to contend against the Israelites, 
than formerly against Pharaoh; for they seemed unable to 
tear themselves from the service of idols, notwithstanding all 
the wonders of the only Lord, which he had performed. Yet, 
as long as he tarried with them, they presumed not to demand 
an idol ; but when Allah called him to himself on Mount 
Sinai, they threatened Aaron, whom he had left behind as his 
representative, with death, if he would not give them an idol, 
Samiri now admonished them to bring all their gold, including 
even the ornaments of their women, and cast it into a copper 
cauldron, under which a strong fire was lighted. As soon as the 
gold was melted, he flung into it a handful of sand, which 
he hai taken up from under the hoof of Gabriel’s horse, and 
lo! there was formed out of it a calf, which ran up and down 
like a natural one. ‘‘Here is your Lord, and the Lord of 
Moses!” then cried Samiri. ‘‘ This God we will worship !”” 
[According to Rabbinical legends, Samuel (Satan) rushed into 
the calf, and groaned so loudly, that all the Israelites believed 
it living. The Rabbis also maintained that it was not Aaron, 
but some other person (some say Mecah), who made the calf,] 
Whilst the Israelites, notwithstanding the admonitions .of 
Aaron, had abandoned Allah, the angel Gabriel uplifted Moses 
so high into the heavens that he heard the scrilbling of the 
Kaloem, which had just received the command to engrave the 
Decalogue for him, and for his people, on the eternal tablets 
of fate. But the higher Moses rose, the stronger grew his 
desire to behold Allah himself in his glory. Then commanded 
Allah all the angels to surround Moses, and to commence a 
song of praise. Moses swooned away, for he was wanting in 
strength both to behold these hosts of shining forms, as well 
as to hear their thrilling voices. But when he came to him- 
self again, he confessed that he had asked a sinful thing, and 
repented. He then prayed to Allah that he would make his 
people the most excellent of the earth. But Allah replied, 
‘* The Kalam has already marked down as such the people of 
Mohammed, because they shall fight for the true faith, until it 
cover the whole earth.’”’ ‘‘ Lord,” continued Moses, ‘‘ reward 
tenfold the good deeds of my people, and visit sin but once; 
but let also each good intention, though not carried into effect, 
obtain a recompense, but pass by each evil thought unpunished,’’ 
‘These are privileges,’ replied Allah, ‘‘ accorded only to 
those who believe in Mohammed, in whose name even Adam 
prayed tome. Admonish, therefore, thy people, to faith, in 
him, for he shall rise first on the day of the resurrection from 
his grave, and enter into Paradise at the head of all the prophets. 
He also shall obtain the grace of revealing to his people the 
commandmentofthe five daily prayers, and the fast of Ramadan,” 
When Moses returned again to his own people, and found 
them worshipping before the golden calf, he fell upon Aaron, 
caught him by the beard, and was on the point of strangling 
him, when Aaron swore that he was innocent, and pointed out 
Samiri as the prime mover of this idolatry. Moses then sum- 
moned Samari, and would haye put him to death instantly, 
but Allah directed that he should be sent into banishment. 
Ever since that time he roams like a wild beast throughout 
the world; every one shuns him, and purifies the ground on 
which his feet haye stood; and he himself, whenever he ap- 
proaches men, exclaims, “ Touch me not!” Yet. before 
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Moses expelled him from the camp of the Israelites, at Allah’s 
command, he caused the calf to be broken in pieces, and 
having ground it to dust, forced Samiri to defile it. It was 
then. put into water, and given to the Israelites to drink. 
After Samiri’s removal, Moses prayed Allah to have mercy on 
his people ; but Allah replied, ‘‘ I cannot pardon them, for 
sin yet dwells in their inward parts, and will only be washed 
ony by the potion which thou hast given them,”’ On returning 
to the camp, Moses heard woeful shriekings. Many of the 
Israelites, with ghastly faces and bodies frightfully swollen, 
cast themselves down before him, and cried, ‘‘ Moses! help 
us! the golden calf is tearing our vitals; we will repent, and 
die cheerfully, if Allah will but pardon our sins.’”? Many 
repented really of their sins; but from others, only pain and 
the fear of death had extorted these expressions of repentance. 
Moses commanded them, therefore, in the name of Allah, to 
slay each other. Then there arose a darkness, like unto that 
which Allah sent upon Pharaoh. The innocent and reclaimed 
hewed with the sword to the right and to the left, so that 
many slew their nearest kinsmen ; but Allah gave their swords 
power over the guilty only. Seventy thousand worshippers 
of idols had already fallen, when Moses, moved by the cries 
of women and children, implored God once more for mercy. 
Instantly the heavens grew clear, the sword rested, and all the 
remaining sick were healed. 





THE STORY OF DAVID AND GOLIAH. 


But when for a long time no engagement had taken place 
between Israel and the Philistines, since no one had accepted 
the challenge to single combat with Goliah, by which a general 
battle was to be preceded, Isa sent also his seventh son 
(David) into the camp, partly to carry fresh provisions to his 
brothers, and partly to bring him tidings of their welfare. 
On his way he heard a voice from a pebble, which lay in the 
middle of the road, calling to him ‘‘ Lift me up, for I am one 
of the stones with which the prophet Abraham drove Satan 
away when he would have shaken his resolve to sacrifice his 
son in obedience to his heavenly vision.’’ David placed the 
stone, which was inscribed with holy names, in a bag which he 
wore in his upper garment, for he was simply dressed like a 
traveller, and not like a soldier. When he had proceeded a 

. little further, he again heard a voice from another pebble, 
crying ‘‘ Take me with thee, for I am the stone which the angel 
Gabriel struck out from the ground with his foot, when he 
caused a fountain to gush forth in the wilderness for Israel’s 
sake.’’ David took this stone also, and laying it beside the 
first, went on his way. But soon he heard the following 
words from a third stone, ‘‘ Lift me up, for I am the stone 
with which Jacob fought against the angels which his brother 
Esau had sent out against him.”’ David took this stone like- 
wise, and continued his journey without interruption until he 
came to his brothers in the camp of Israel. On his arrival 
there he heard how a herald proclaimed, ‘* Whoever puts the 
giant Goliah to death shall become Saul’s son-in-law, and 
succeed thereafter to his throne.’”? David sought to persuade 
his brothers to venture in the combat with Goliah, not to be- 
come the king’s son-in-law and successor, but to wipe off the 
reproach that rested on their people. But since courage and 
confidence failed them, he went to Saul, and offered to accept 
the giant’s challenge. The king had but little hopes indeed 
that a tender youth, such as David then was, would defeat a 
a warrior like Goliah ; yet he permitted the eombat to take 
place, for he believed that even if he should fall, his reproach- 
fal example would excite some others to imitate his heroic 
condgct. On the following morning, when Goliah as usual 
challénged with proud speech the warriors of Israel, David, 
in his travelling apparel, and with his bag containing the three 
stones, stepped down into the arena, Goliah laughed aloud on 
seeing his youthful antagonist, and said to him, ‘‘ Rather hie 
thee home, to play with lads of thine own years. How wilt 
thou fight with me, seeing thou art even unarmed?’’ David 
replied ‘‘ Thou art as a dog unto me, whom one may best 
drive away with a stone,’’ and before Goliah was yet able to 
draw his sword from its scabbard, he took the three stones 
from his bag, pierced the giant with one of them, so that he 
instantly fell lifeless to the ground, and drove with the second 
the right wing of the Philistines into flight, and their left wing 
with the third. 


* The following legend of Moszs is similar to that 





made very cogally known to Britain in PARNELL’S 
poem of “The Hermit,” and to Germany in ScHrLLER’s 
“ Lendung Moses.” 


When Moses was one day boasting of his wisdom to his 
servant Joshua, who accompanied him, Allah said, ‘‘ Go to 
the Persian Gulf, where the seas of the Greeks and Persians 
commiagle, and thou shalt there find one of my pious servants 
who surpasses thee in wisdom.’” ‘* How shall T recognise this 
wise man?’’ ‘* Take with thee a fish in a basket; it will show 
thee where my servant lives.’ Moses now departed with 
Joshua towards the country which Allah had pointed out, and 
constantly carried with him a fish in a basket. On one occa- 
sion he laid himself down, quite exhausted, on the sea-shore 
and fell asleep. It was late when he awoke, and he hurried on 
to reach the desired inn, but Joshua had in his haste neglected 
to take the fish with him, and Moses forgot to remind him of 
it. It was not until next morning that they missed their fish, 
and were on the point of returning to the spot where they had 
rested on the preceding day ; but on reaching the sea-shore, 
they beheld a fish gliding quite erect on the surface of the 
water, instead of swimming therein as fish are wont to do. 
They soon recognised it as theirs, and, therefore, went after it, 
along the shore. After having, for a few hours, followed 
their guide, it suddenly dived below. They stood still 
and thought, ‘‘ Here the god-fearing man whom we are 
seeking, must dwell;’’ and soon they descried a cave, 
over whose entrance was written ‘‘In the name of Allah, 
the All-merciful and All-gracious.’’ On stepping in, they 
found a man who appeared in all the bloom and vigour of a 
youth of seventeen, but with a snow-white beard, flowing 
even to his feet. It was the prophet Chidr, who, though 
gifted with eternal youth, was withal endowed with the finest 
ornament of hoary age. © After mutual salutation, Moses said, 
‘* Accept me as thy disciple, and permit me to accompany 
thee in thy wanderings through the world, that I may admire 
the wisdom which Allah has bestowed on thee.’’ ‘‘ Thou 
canst not comprehend it, and wilt therefore not remain long 
with me.’’—‘ If Allah please, thou shalt find me both obe- 
dient and patient. Reject me not.’’ ‘‘ Thou mayest follow 
me, yet must thou ask me no question until I shall, of my 
own accord, explain my actions.’” When Moses had sub- 
mitted to this condition, Al Chidr took him to the shore of 
the sea, where a vessel was lying at anchor. He took an axe 
and struck out two planks of the vessel, so that it sunk imme- 
diately. ‘‘ What dost thou ?’’ cried Moses; ‘‘ the men that 
are in it will now perish.’’ ‘ Did I not say,” replied Al 
Chidr, ‘‘ thou wilt not continue long patiently with me ?”’— 
‘‘ Pardon me,” said Moses, ‘‘I had forgotten my promise.” 
Al Chidr then journeyed on further with him, until they met 
a beautiful boy, who was playing with shells on the sea-shore. 
Al Chidr drew his knife, and cut the child’s throat. Moses 
cried, ‘‘ Why murderest thou an innocent child, who can in no 
wise deserve death? Thou hast committed a great crime !”” 
‘« Did I not tell thee,” replied Al Chidr, ‘‘ thou canst not 
travel long in my company?’’ ‘‘ Pardon me yet this once,” 
replied Moses, ‘‘ and if I inquire again, thou mayest then 
reject me.’’ They now travelled long to and fro, until they 
arrived, weary and hungry, in a large city: yet no one would 
lodge them, nor give them meat or drink, without money. 
Suddenly Al Chidr beheld here the walls of a beautiful inn, 
out of which they had just been driven, threatened to fall in; 
he then stepped before them and supported them until they 
stood upright again; and when he had strengthened them, he 
went his way. Then Moses said to him, ‘‘ Thou hast now 
performed a work which would have occupied many masons 
during several days; why hast thou not at least demanded a 
reward, that we might have bought some provisions?” 
‘‘ Now we must separate,’”’ said Al Chidr. ‘‘ Yet, ere we 
part, I will explain to thee the motives of my conduct. The 
vessel which I have damaged, but which may be easily repaired, 
belonged to poor men, and formed their only source of main- 
tenance. At the time I struck it, many ships of a certain ty- 
rant were cruising in these seas, capturing every serviceable 
craft. By me, therefore, these poor sailors have sayed their 
own property. The child whom I have slain is the son of 
pious parents, but he himself (I perceived it in his face) was 
of a depraved nature, and would, in the end, have led his 





parents into evil. I have therefore preferred to slay him: 
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pious man, 

the wall there is a treasure hid, which the present owner 
would. have claimed if it had fallen; I have therefore repaired 
it, that. the. treasure may be left secure until the children shall 
have grown up. Thou seest, then,’’ continued Al Chidr, 
“‘ that in this I have not followed blind passion, but have acted 
according to the will of my lord.”’” Moses prayed Al Chidr 
once more to pardon him, but did not venture to ask permis- 
sion to remain with him. 

The work may be added to large libraries belonging 
to institutions or towns, and to those of the clergyman 
and student curious in the various creeds of mankind. 
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The Widow of the Grand Army. By M. Em1te Marco 
DE SarnTE-HILarre. 2 vols. 1845, 

THE great popularity to which this work has attained in 
Paris will scarcely surprise our readers, when they are 
informed that M. pz SainTE-H1LarR_ has long devoted 
not only all the eloquence of his imagination, but also all 
the resources of his industry and study, to an illustration 
of the romantic and salient features of the military 
prowess of that gigantic force which formed the pedestal 
of NaPo.eon’s greatness. That he was eminently 
p oreay for the task thus undertaken there can be no 
ubt, from the extensive and long-enduring sale of his 
chivalric fictions; in short, there is no question that he 
has been to NaPoLeon and to the great army, what the 
ancient bards were to their feudal chiefs. He has so 
ised his hero that he has doubled his immortality. 

‘0 this fact we have the evidence of a competent French 
authority, who, in speaking of his labours, puts forth the 
following opinion :— 

The different works which, during the last ten years, M. 
Emile Marco de Sainte-Hilaire has written on Napoleon, on 
the empire, and on the old army, have obtained a success 
eminently popular. This success is much less owing to the 
interest of the subject than to the ever original, conscientious, 
and intellectual manner of the narrator, who has had the rare 
merit of creating a style, a school, so to say, and of giving 
birth to a great number of imitators. To these qualities must 
be added the fact that his books, always imbued with an en- 
lightened patriotism, are irreproachable in point of morality ; 
and that while they may be read alike by the mother and the 
daughter, they have become, in some degree, the breviary of 
the people and of the army. 


This is, indeed, high praise; and we can testify that, 
as regards the tale before us, it is well merited; super- 
added to which, the motive from which it was under- 
taken was so generous and right-minded that it affords 
in itself a warm eulogium of the work. 

It is probable that many of our readers may still re- 
member—for the incident was too romantic to be readily 
forgotten—that in the year 1825, and in the depth of 
Winter, a patrol of the Royal Guard of Paris discovered, 
at two o’clock in the morning, at the foot of the column 
Vendéme, the body of a respectably-dressed female, who 
was supposed to have perished from cold and hunger. 
All attempts at re-animation having failed, and no trace 
of her name or habitation having been discovered, the 
body was deposited in the Morgue, where, during the 
day, it was recognised as that of the woman who 
had been long known in Paris:-by the title of the 
“Widow of the Grand Army,” and who, constantly 
dressed in deep mourning, was to be seen at times 
in all quarters of the city. On the previous anni- 

of the battle of Waterloo, she had been arrested 
while in the act of suspending to the rails of the monu- 
Ment a garland of immortelles covered with black crape, 
but was released on the following morning. Upon an- 





other occasion she had been seized by the a for 
uttering the cry of Vive ? Empereur! in streets, 
and was about to be led to prison, when she was recoge 
nized er ged by ret etn awe the 4 was 
assassinated two days su . Upon her person 
was found a black sill reticule, containing a lock of hair, 
an old printed bulletin of the battle of Austerlitz care+ 
fully folded in an embroidered cambric handkerchief 
trimmed with lace; and, in a small Bort some — 
of little value, and a small gold medal, struck in 1811, 
to commemorate the christening of the King of RomE; 
with these there was also a roll of papers, evidently 
written by herself, and relating to different circumstances 
connected with the war in Italy, intermixed with severak 
autograph letters of the Marquis ANATOLE D’HERVILLY¥s 
peer of France. 

This was all, but this was enough to secure for hera 
decent burial at the hands of a gallant sergeant of the 
royal guard, who had known her when he served ina 
regiment of the line, and who followed her to the grave, 
accompanied by some of his comrades and several of the 
veterans of the Invalides. 

It would appear that the melancholy nature of her 
death did not secure this extraordinary woman from thé 
indecent jests and inferences of uncharitable tongues; 
the reports of her pet life which had spread abroad were 
vague, and lent themselves to posthumous slander the 
more readily, that such as had been combined appeared 
impossible; and it was to rescue her memory from this 
load of unmerited reproach that M. de Sainre-HiLame 
applied all the energies of his genius and of his industry 
to trace her complicated and marvellous career step by 
step. The papers found upon her person, and the letters 
of the Marquis p’HERvILLy, were the foundation kom! 
which he worked; and, after a host of difficulties, he has 
produced her vindication in the two volumes before us. 

THERESA Rosuet, called from her extraordinary 
beauty, Fleur de Grenade (pomegranate flower), was the 
daughter of a retired sergeant of grenadiers, who, after 
the campaigns of 1792-4, was. compelled to abandon hi 
—— in consequence of a wound which incapaci 

im from longer bearing arms. Invalided with a pene 
sion of ten sous a day, he returned to Paris with his wife 
and child, where he resumed the trade which he had 
learned in his + we that of making tin lamps—havi 
vowed that TuEresa should never become the 
of any man but a soldier, be his rank or fortune what 
=f might. 

s a matter of course, the girl becomes attached to a 
neighbour, JuL1an d’HERVILLY, a young man of family, 
ruined by the Revolution, and who has become a painter 
upon porcelain, in order to support an aged mother,who, 
at the commencement of the tale, is newly dead. 
passion is reciprocal, but RoBLot, ar he loves the 
youth, will not permit his daughter to do so, while he 
wears ablack coat, and at length, in despair, JULIAN en- 
lists, andTHERgsA is solemnly pledged to him on his re- 
turn from his first campaign, should it be proved that he 
has done his duty. But Junian returns not, and the 
anxious girl is left for long years in doubt whether he has 
fallen or has forgotten her. The mother nat in- 
clines to the first belief, and the father to the second,who 
urges upon her that the birth and education of her lover 
have secured his advancement, and that he now despises 
her low birth and her humble connexions. He repre- 
sents to her, moreover, his own advanced age and uncer- 
tain health, as well as the inevitable destitution of her 
mother, should she persist in remaining single and 
wasting her life in useless ts; whereas, by beco: 
the wife ofa brave man, she would at once secure her 
own comfort and that of the parent who, after his own 
death, would have no other dependence than her affec- 
tion. 


At length, worn, and weakened by these continued ree 
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| agrarian she consents to obey the wishes of her 
but upon one condition, which she undertakes to 
make:known herself to the chosen suitor, a sergeant of 
an old companion-in-arms of the lamp-maker, 
enbonip a few years his junior. Bourrarp, for so is he 
called, is overcome with delight, and, in the joy of his 
heart, hastens to his colonel, at once to claim his permis- 
sion to take a wife, and to ask for her the appointment of 
vivandiére to the regiment. Both requests are granted, 
and he then hasan interview with THERESA, who informs 
him that she has “madeavow never to bestow herself upon 
any man but Ju.ian, and that, should he still persist in 
making her hiswife, he must solemnly pledge himself tobe 
no.more to her than a friend and a brother; in which 
ease she will exert all her energies to make his life happy 
and his name respected.” The worthy sapper murmurs, 
expostulates, but finally consents, and takes an oath upon 
the-decoration which he wears that he will respect her 
les. Here is a graphic sketch of the new duties to 
which, as a vivendiére, THERESA has pledged herself :— 


A VIVANDIERE UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


Under the Empire, the female sutler of a regiment was a 
multiplied being. A soldier in front of the enemy, a Jeguine 
after the battle; the comforter of the young conscripts; the 
joyous companion of the old soldiers—she was to be seen in 
turn in the ranks at the commencement of the action, distri- 
buting minute glasses of brandy to revive sinking courage; 
among the sick, assisting the surgeons ; and, finally, at the 
canteen, where she presided after the victory, she was to be 
seen, we say, distributing on all sides, and in a jargon as ener- 
getic as it was picturesque, both praise and blame, to such as 
she had witnessed either cowardly or brave. 

Better than the colonel himself did the vivandiére know the 
strong and the weak among the ranks. Her habitual com- 
panionship with the soldiers made her well acquainted with 
what might, on a particular occasion, be expected from a par- 
ticular company or even captain, and it was rare indeed that 
her judgment was at fault. Invested with a species of sacer- 
dotal character, the vivandiéres of the empire can be com- 

more aptly to nothing than to the Druidesses who fol- 
the armies of the Gauls, and never fought, but who 
well knew how to inspire both the chiefs and the soldiery with 
confidence and the thirst of victory. Like these, the vivan- 
diéres were surrounded by a species of mysterious auriol ; the 
troops jested with them, and often bandied words which, 
the confines of a camp, would have been deemed un- 
seemly ; but they were respected as would have been a leader, 
or, better still, a mother. Each soldier saw in the vivandiére 
of his regiment a devoted friend, who offered to him, even in 
the heat of the action, the salutary beverage which made him 
brave death, or despise life; the generous woman who dressed 
is wounds, and who diminished his sufferings ; the ministering 
angel, in short, who never left a brave man to die until she had 
attempted every means to save him. And if, to these already 
valuable qualities, we add that the vivandiére was occasionally 
a model of bravery and daring, it will scarcely seem matter of 
surprise that the troops should profess for her a worship 
Similar to that which they felt for their colours. 


_After a number of vicissitudes and hardships Bour- 
#ARD falls in a trench, and THERESA, pursued by the 
addresses of half the regiment, and anxious to secure 
herself from the persecutions of her numerous suitors, 
finally gives her hand to an old captain, brave as a lion, 
ee as Job, and utterly forgotten by fortune; who, 

ving neither hopes of advancement, nor living rela- 
tives to reproach him with so grievous a mésalliance, 
consents to tn Oy map the pretty sutler upon her own 
; re and to share in the lucrative proceeds of her trade. 
fortunate than his predecessor, 


4 


geant BouFFARD, 
the battle of Wagram, did not die upon the field, but was 


tinies of Austria had just been: definitively decided. At sight 
of the train of carriages and litters laden with their still pal- 
pi victims, Napoleon, according to custom, took off his 
hat. great captain always so honoured the warriors muti- 
lated in those fierce struggles when the glory of France shone 
with so much lustre. 

‘*T am satisfied with you, my friends,’ he said; ‘‘ you 
have all to-day deserved well of your country and of myself.” 

‘¢ And we are satisfied with you, my Emperor !”’ exclaimed 
a sapper, half raising himself upon his rade litter; ‘* but if 
you have any rewards to bestow, do not forget this brave 
woman,” and he pointed to Theresa; ‘she is our mother and 
our saviour.’’ 

** Yes,’”’ echoed such of the {wounded as could still 
raise their voices; ‘‘ yes, give the decoration to Fleur de 
Grenade /’’ 

‘“* Children !’’ replied Napoleon ; ‘“‘I know the services 
and the devotion of this woman ; I appreciate her courage, and 
I will reward her in the name of the army ;’’ and, descending 
from his horse, the Emperor embraced Theresa, and passed a 
chain of gold about her neck. 

Hurrahs, and cries of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !"’ and ‘* Vive la 
Vivandiére !”’ issued from every mouth. 

Fleur de Grenade remained as if petrified by this impro- 
vised triumph, this martial oration. She strove to. speak, but 
she was some minutes before she recovered her presence of 
mind sufficiently to exclaim : 

“Sire, I am not so timid before the enemies of your 
Majesty.”’ 

‘* | know it,’’ replied Napoleon laconically. 

‘« Sire,’’ continued Theresa, ‘‘ you have just overwhelmed 
me with honour; you have granted me a signal favour; now 
I ask of you an act of justice. Sire, my husband is there, 
among the wounded; I ask for him the rank of major.” 

“ His name ?’’ 

‘‘ Paqueville, captain of the 10th, sire, in which there are 
none but brave men. Your Majesty must be aware of this.’’ 

‘“« Accorded,” replied Napoleon. Then turning quickly 
towards the major-general, who was a pace behind him, 
‘‘ Marshal,”’ he added, ‘‘ you have heard what has. passed; 
for Captain Paqueville, 10th of the line, the commission of a 
major.”’ 


Nevertheless, poor PaaqueviLLe sinks under his 
wounds, and on his death-bed bequeaths his handsome 
wife to Count SoLEME, a colonel of artillery, and his fast 
friend—a man of fashion and of handsome person—ex+ 
plaining to him the terms upon which he must consent to 
receive her hand. Soieme, in” order to soothe the last 
moments of the dying man, consents to obey his wishes, 
and thus the wife of three husbands sees herself a 
countess. Of course the canteen is abandoned, and she 
forthwith exerts all her energies to acquire the habits 
and feelings of the new world in which she is henceforth 
to move. 

Meanwhile Hervib.y, the reasons for whose pro- 
tracted silence are too intricate to admit of explanation, 
arrives at the house of Rosier to claim the hand of his 
affianced bride, and learns, with as much disgust as 
regret, that she has just accomplished her third bridal. 
He has become a captain of cuirassiers, and is decorated 
with the Legion of Honour. It need scarcely be said 
that he resolves to forget her. He is ignorant that she 
obeyed the wishes of her father, not so much to secure 
an existence for herself, as in the hope of encountering 
himself during the compte ; he knows nothing of her 
vow and its observance ; he learns only that her house 
in the faubourg of Vienna has become the rendezvous of 
all the most distinguished officers of the army, and that 
her wit, her beauty, the propriety of her conduct, and 


extraordinary history, have rendered her the 


Captain Paquevitie, although mortally wounded at|+h¢ signal honour paid to her by the Emperor, coupled 
with = 
fashio’ 


carried off by some of his own men. 
NAPOLEON AT WAGRAM. 


_ As the melancholy procession reached the top of the plain 
it was met by the Emperor, surrounded by a numerous staff, 





ion. 
Despite the entreaties of her husband, THERESA per- 
sists in accompanying him through the campaign in 
Russia, and on the retreat from Moscow he is shot. We 
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per, who has attached himself to 

-of her return to France. 

A. RETREAT. | 

‘Th one of these: skirmishes, poor Colonel Soléme,:-who had, 
by great exertions, firmness; and entreaty, preserved a few 
ieces of cannon, and about fifty. artillery-men, was killed. 
adame de Soléme would not abandon the body of her hus- 
band to theenemy. She ordered me to place it in her carriage 
(for the wives of the generals who had followed the army made 
their retreat in carriages); when I remarked to her upon the 
danger there would be in travelling shut up with a corpse on 
a-journey which might be endless. ‘‘ Priam,”’ she answered, 
in a tone which forbade reply, “ it shall not be said that the 
body of such an officer'as M. de Soléme was abandoned on the 
field of battle.- I will convey him to Poland ; he must rest in 
friendly earth, which is worthy to mingle with that of France.’’ 
I made no. answer, but mounted the box; for the coachman 
and servants having been frozen to death, I had insisted upon 
driving myself, in order to protect the horses, that the stragglers 
and the marauders amused themselves by shooting, in order to 
Obtain beefsteaks, At last, to shorten my story, I reached the 
passage of the Beresina, where we had warm work, for it was 
there that our worst danger awaited us. I managed to get 
‘the carriage of Madame de Soléme across one of the first, 
‘with the dead colonel and his living wife, but it was not without 
‘trouble: ‘the bridge was chowded with runaways, and the Rus- 
sian bullets made great havoc upon this point, where men were 
ing and roaring like’a herd of bullocks. Arrived on the 
other bank, after having parried with the handle of my whip 
the blows directed against my horses, the carriage was sur- 
rounded by about ‘a hundred soldiers: belonging to different 
Tegiments, dying with hunger, and covered with such rags that 
one might have believed oneself in the middle of the carnival ; 
for it was just the season.’ ‘‘ You shall go no further,’’ they 
shouted, ‘‘ we want your horses, your carriage, and your life.’”’ 
* Comrades,” said I, for I saw that nothing but good words 
could ‘saveus ; “ Comrades,” said I, ‘‘do you think that I 
would have prevented you all the way from Moscow, you 
aniong whom Ihave fought and bled, from diminishing your 
bufferings by giving up my horses, in order to save myself? 
Parbleu! ‘no, I'am no traitor, either to myself or to my com- 
panions in misfortune but’ this carriage and these horses are 
necessary to save ‘the life of a poor woman whom you all 
love, because she: has risked her own a thousand times to save 
yours, .. Yes, my friends, in this wretched berlin, drawn by two 
worn-out, beasts, is the old vivandiére of the 10th regiment of 
the line, the good,.and brave Fleur de Grenade. She is inside 
with the body. of,her husband, Colonel Soléme, who was killed 
While on his battery bravel endeavouring to protect your re- 
treat. And to prove to you that I tell you the truth, and that 
Tdo not seek to save either the carcasses of my horses or my 
own by a lie, you shall convince yourselves of the fact? So 
saying I jumped down, opened the carriage door, and shewed 
them pdor Fleur de Grenade half dead with fatigue and hun- 
ger, beside the body of her husband, in his uniform. They 
all stepped back. | ‘‘ Now,’’ I said, ‘‘ do as you please ; kill 
the horses, break up the berlin, and drive out this poor wo- 
men andthe corpse of one of your best officers ; I shall not 
prevent it, for I am alone; and there are more than a hundred 
of you.”’? Ido not know what passed through their minds, 
but from tigers they became lambs. Some of them even shed 
tears, and offered.to share with Fleur de Grenade a little rice 
that they had about them. A soldier of the 10th, who had 
recognised his old vivandiére, offered her a small phial of 
brandy, saying, ‘‘ Take this, Fleur de Grenade, you saved my 
life at the battle of Wagram, and I have not forgotten it.’’ 
They were all struck with the beauty of Madame de Soléme, 
afid let us continue our journey, which I can assure you was 
no pleasant excursion. We arrived at—’faith I don’t remem- 
ber the name of the place, but only that it ended in ki; and 
there we hastily procured some provisions, which were of fa- 
mous use to us afterwards. It was when leaving this town, 
whigh was dangerous from the number of marauders who had 
collected there, that we saw, lying in a ditch, and perishing 
with cold and hunger, old General Luceval, who, less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, had been dragged from his carriage, which 
was pillaged before his eyes, his horses killed, and his servants, 
who had bravely attempted to defend him, murdered. The 


Will lét @ faithful old s 
_hher fortunes, tell the tale 





was wounded, his feet were frozen, and he had:entirely 
ost the use of hishands. ‘' Priam,’’ said Madame de. Soléme, 
“must we leave the there? I cannot make up.my 
mind ‘to do it.” ‘“ Madam,” I answered, “‘ the carriage. 
already overloaded. “However, if you wish to save this brave 
general, who’ was formerly my captain in the 10th, I think 
that you will do one more good action,” i 
Fleur de Grenade did not reply, but she jumped from the 
carriage, helped me to carry the general; and away we went 
again. We had corn with us, so we ‘knew that the horses 
would hold out a few days longer, and that we were saved.” 
There was Madame de Soléme then in her berlin; arm-in- 
arm with a corpse, and a man who was not much better: ‘but, 
amid all her grief, she seemed so happy to have saved another 
life, that she bore up bravely. At last, after’a great many 
more adventures which I shall not relate, because my {tale 
would be as long as the ribbon upon the queue of. his. Majesty 
the King of Prussia, we arrived at Koenigsberg, where Ma- 
dame de Soléme at last made up her mind to bury her husband. 
It was time, for the carriage began to give out a scent, which 
was not that of musk, and which might.have finished by kill- 
ing General Luceval. Military honours were paid to the 
dead colonel by-the French troops } and this duty performed, 
we made a forced march upon Mayence. There Madame.de 
Soléme said-to General Luceval, ‘‘ General, we are now close 
to the frontiers of, France, my mission is accomplished; ‘you 
are saved. You can, should you deem it expedient, remain 
here until your health is perfectly restored. Proper, attention 
will be paid to you in this town. , As for me, I am anxious to 
see my country once more, and to embrace my father and m 
friends in Paris.” HW 
‘“Madam,"”’ answered the general, ‘‘ you have generonsly 
preserved me from death; if your mission of charity. is over, 
my mission of gratitude has not yet commenced. 1 am anxious 
to accompany you to France, where, like yourself, I am de- 
sirous to arrive; once in my own land, I will confide to you 
my projects, to which I trust that you will condescend ta 
listen.”’ os 


All the arguments of Madame de Soléme were useless; thé 
old general was resolute; so we continued. our journey, not 
with the wretched horses of the Beresina (though: Fleur ade 
Grenade would not part with them, but, caused. them to follove 
by easy stages to Paris, and from Paris here, where, they: 
living like gentlemen upon their means,.and so to say, w 
canes in their hands), but with four famous posters, who. took 
us in four days and a half to the capital. : 

Well, after that, the good old general, frozen, foundered, 
and shrivelled, not able to move either hand or foot, so talked 
over Madame de Soléme that at last she consented at the end 
of a year to marry him. ‘‘ It was useless, Madam,’’ he said, 
among other things, ‘‘ to save my life only to abandon me 
afterwards. I am a widower; I have a large fortune, and no 
child, What will.beceme of me,. condemned to inactivity by 
my sufferings, if you do not take pity on me, by accepting my 
hand, and the property I can no longer use??? 

So, as I said, Madame de Soléme gave way at last; they 
were married about three months ago; and here they arey 
living in the chateau of M. de Luceval. 


After the battle of St. Dizier, which was fought at 4 
short distance from the new home of Fleur de Grenade, 
she despatches a party of servants to the field during 
the night to search for any wounded who may have been 
abandoned, and to convey them to Luceval. They find 
but_one still living, but that one is Jean D’Htrvitiy, 
promoted for his gallantry to the rank of Colonel. The 
sick man is carefully tended, and remains until con- 
valescent under the roof of his former mistress; but 
from the period in which he recovers his consciousness, 
she refuses to see him. The sequel may, however, be an- 
ticipated ; the general dies, and D’HerviLty, convinced 
that his old love has been true to him against all seem- 
ing and probability, eventually marries her, but not be- 
fore she has prevailed on him to renew his allegiance to 
the Emperor during the hundred days. At Waterloo he 
terminated his brilliant career, and, in expiring, be- 
queaths to her his cross of the Legion of Honour, and a 
broken heart. With him terminates the happiness of 
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( poor-Fleur de ‘Grenade, and her fortune abandons her at 
the same ‘time. Rich, almost beyond belief, from the 
‘bequests of her different husbands, she has already. be- 
; gan to devote herself to a life of uncalculating charity, 
‘which embraces all those who have. borne arms, and who 
“need her help; and, clad: in her mourning weeds, to 
trayerse Paris day after day in search of fresh objects of 
bounty; when the natural heirs of the several Lemnilie 8 
with which her extraordinary career had allied her, have 
-Tecourse to legal means to dispossess her of her wealth, 
an attempt.in which they one and all succeed, Her ex- 
istence becomes: precarious : she is compelled to 
@eceive instead of to bestow; and she sinks beneath the 

veonviction of her uselessness and isolation. 
oi Her melancholy death is already known; and it only 
vemains for us to add, that M. pz SatnTEe-HiLaireE has 
érécted to her memory a prouder and more enduring 
= than any within the boundaries of Pere.La- 
se. 
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aes and Times of Henry Clay. By Cotvin Cotton, 
yoAuthor of “The Junius Tracts,” &c. &e, Two vols. 
gioNew. York. 1846. 


THEs® ponderous tomes are a collection, under appro- 
priate "headings—as “Mr. Cuay’s Boyhood,”—“ Mr. 
Otay'as a Lawyer, or as a Statesman,”—“ Mr, Chay’s 
Wit and other brilliant Qualities,” and so forth, ‘of all 
that belongs to.the times as well as to the life of the man 
whom Mr, Corvin Coron has made the idol of his 
hero-worship,. It is not a continuous biography, but 
presents very much the aspect of having been written as 
@,Series of articles for a magazine or newspaper. ‘There 
is the inflation of the penny-a-liner in Mr. CoLtron’s 
style,.and he carries almost to the v of the ludicrous 
the habit of ph-spinning, which. is the besetting 
sin.of American literature. But the hazardous position 
ofthe relationship between us and the United States has 
given a temporary interest to the characters of her leading 
men, upon whose conduct at this crisis will dependthou- 
sands of lives, millions of property, and the happiness of 
two peoples, so that even the pompous production of Mr. 
€oLToN will be acceptable, as introducing us to a more 


ititimate acquaintance with, perhaps, the greatest of living 


Merican statesemen—Henry Cuay, whose name is 
familiar to every reader, but of whose history few know 


fg. 

ag Ciay was born in Hanover county, Virgi- 
nia, on the 12th of April, 1777. His father was a clergy- 
man, who died while Henry was yet very young, leaving 
aywidow and seven children almost unprovided for. The 
boy’s early education was, therefore, a very slender one. 
At a smallvillage school he was taught to write and read, 
and initiated into arithmetic “as far as Practice.” As soon 
as he was of an age to earn his own livelihood, he 
rélieved his family from the burden of his maintenance 
a hiring himself to Mr. Denny, at Richmond, in 

hose store he served behind the counter. His mother, 
however, married again, and his step-father procured 
for him a clerkship in the Court of Chancery. The 
duties of this office were more consonant with his taste, 
and he devoted himself to them so assiduously as to 
obtain the notice of Chancellor Wire. The young 
man’s intelligence and steadiness so pleased him, that he 
removed him from the desk to the more honourable post 
of amanuensis, In this interesting employment CLay 
obtained an extensive knowledge of the technicalities 
and forms, if not of the principles, of law, and which 
must haye been of material assistance to him in after 
life. To the Chancellor he continued to give unqualified 
Satisfaction for four years, when, by the advice and with 
the assistance of his powerful patron, he entered as a 
law-student in the office of Attorney-General Brooke. 





ee 
His destiny determined, Cuay was indefatigable in his 
exertions aged ualify himself for the position for which he 
was convinced that he’ possessel natural capacities, and 
which a creditable ambition impelled him, at all sacri- 
fices, to ‘achieve. He read, he wrote, he omitted no 
opportunity for extending his knowledge of practice, and, 
among other means to this end he pro and suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Rhetorical Society,of Rich- 
mond, where he and others, whose tastes accorded. with 
his own, exercised themselves in the art of oratory, and of 


whose meetings he was always the acknowledged leader, © 


both for good sense and eloquence. 

He commenced practice as an advocate at Lexington 
in. 1797, and his success surpassed his most sanguine 
anticipations, Doubtless his position with the Chancellor 
had won for him a reputation by anticipation. It would 
appear that at this time the lawyers of America were not 
generally very well versed in the principles of their 
profession, and CLAy had mastered them, But he was 
still more indebted for his early successes to those natu- 
ral qualifications of the advocate which are often ac- 
cépted ag substitutes for learning, and wanting which 
the profoundest knowledge will not conduct to business 
at the bar, Cuay was richly gifted with a ready flow 
of ideas, a great command of words, an. extraordinary 
hips of apprehension, perfect self-possession, and 
that still more valuable power of so expressing his 
thoughts as to convey them distinctly even to the illite- 
rate, and this without lowering himself to their level by 
coarseness of language or vulgarity of tone. He was 
essentially a gentleman, and instinctively knew and ob- 
served the difficult boundary between accommodating 
oneself to the minds of the unlearned, and condescending 
to their manners. Another quality of the advocate he 
possessed, that stood him as much in stead as either of 
those we have noted. He was a consummate actor, He 
could, like the actor, throw himself, as it, were, into the 
position of the client whom he represented, and. speak 
and look, aye, and feel, for the nonce,as that client might 
be expected to do, and this gave to his pleadings an 
earnestness and a reality which rivetted the attention of 
the Court, and excited those sympathies which are never 
roused where the audience hears and sees nothing but 
the artifice of the counsel uttering feigned emotions. 

The license allowed to an advocate is necessarily 4 
very large one, There is scarcely any sentiment, pre- 
judice, or passion of the jury to which he is not entitled 
to appeal. In our own courts custom and good 
taste have set some limit to the exercise of that 
right, for counsel’ have found by experience that 
although by trespassing beyond these boundaries 
they may sometimes win a verdict, yet that, in the 
long run, they lose in reputation, by the discredit 
into which they fall with the Court, and the de- 
creased respect paid to their addresses, But in America 
the license, which here is restricted in practice, is used 
without restraint. The advocate deals in the utmost ex- 
travagance, not of argument only, but of assertion. Some 
curious instances of this daring form of advocacy are 
narrated by Mr. Cotton. 

The first is the case of Mrs. Pueups, a respectable 
farmer’s wife, charged with the murder of her eister-in- 
law, Miss Puevps, by shooting her with a musket. The 
fact was clearly proved, and there was no attempt to seé 
up insanity; but this was Mr. CLay’s defence :— 


He could not deny that Mrs. Phelps had killed Miss Phelps, 
in the manner proved. But the criminal was a woman. She 
was of a respectable family, the wife of a respectable man, who 
stood by her side. She had not before been accused of a fault, 
so faras appeared. It was, indeed, a shocking crime. Perad- 
venture, no one had been more shocked than the perpetrator. 
In theory and in fact, passion is insanity—delirium. A dread- 
ful crime had been committed when reason was dethroned, and 
all the vice of the soul was in the ascendant. Penitence comes 
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too nev it comes. The wife and the husband 
are there, pleading for mercy—the latter forced to forgive the. 
death of his own sister, by the hand of his own wife. Is there 
no ion to a general rule?—no rescue. from a common 
law? the court and jury had been moved by any such ap- 
peala to make an tion, where could they stop ? 

wayer, by the pleadings of the advocate, and the advocate pre- 
vails, not only to save life, but to obtain a mitigated punish- 
ment, which contemplates the restoration of the unhappy 
woman to her husband and family, Not long after this Mr. 
Clay was engaged to defend two Germans, father and son, in 
Harrison county, who were indicted for murder in the 
first degree, and of a very aggravated character. The 
evidence of the fact, as in the case of Mrs. Phelps, left no 
room for doubt. Not hoping to prevent a vérdict against the 
prisoners, Mr. Clay’s first object was to save life. After five 
days’ struggle with the counsel for the prosecution, he ob- 
tained a verdict for m ter. He then surprised the 
court with a motion for an arrest of judgment; and after an 
argument protracted for a whole day, the court was forced to 
grant it, the consequence of which was a discharge of the pri- 
soners! A remarkable incident of this trial would have been 
sufficient to commemorate it, apart from its extraordinary and 
unexpected result. The wife of one, and mother of the other, 
of the two prisoners, had been a spectator of the trial, in a 
retired part of the court-room, with an interest that may more 
easily be conceived than described. When advised of the 
final decision, she rushed through the crowd and over the bar, 
in presence of the court, threw herself on the neck of the 
deliverer of her husband and son, and clung to him so 
earnestly and so long, that he was forced to disengage himself 
with a degree of violence. It was a touching scene of nature, 
well worth witnessing, though not, perhaps, very much coveted 
by the object of these grateful effusions. It was, in fact, a 
handsome young man in the arms of a not very handsome old 
woman ; but the moral of that spectacle was an ample equiva- 
lent for the otherwise unnatural conjunction. It is, besides, 
an evidence of the power of Mr. Clay’s eloquence at that 
period. The old lady had witnessed and heard all, knew to 
whom and to what she was indebted, and therefore bounced 
upon him with irrepressible emotion. In ordinary circum- 
stances the scene would have been ludicrous; but, in such a 
case, it could not be looked upon with other feelings than 
those of sympathy and respect. The next case, in the history 
of Mr. Clay’s defence of criminals, is that of one Willis, of 
Fayette County, who was accused of murder, also of peculiar 
atrocity. Mr. Clay succeeded in dividing the jury, so that 
they could not agree. A motion for a new trial at the next 
session of the court was heard and granted. Mr. Clay did 
not object to this course ; but at the second trial, he startled 
the court, in his address to the jury, with the announcement 
of the principle, that no man could be twice put in jeopardy 
of his life for the same offence. The court interfered, and 
forbade the use of that argument ; whereupon, Mr. Clay, in a 
dignified and respectful manner, declared, that he could not 
proceed unless he was permitted to take that course—took up 
bis bag and books, and retired. This decisive step threw all 
the responsibility on the court, who, apparently in doubt, or 
overawed by the character of Mr. Clay, sent a messenger after 
him, inviting his return, and informing him that he should be 
allowed to manage the defence in his own way. He accord- 
ingly went back, pressed the point on which he had been 
stopped, and on that ground, withowt any regard to the evi- 
dence, obtained from the jury a verdict of acquittal for the 
prisoner. ‘ 

In America, _ England, success as an advocate 
almost always ledds toadmission into the legislature. So 
was it with Mr. Ceay. But it was not with him as with 
so many of our English advocates, so great at the bar, 
80 small in the House of Commons; he was as distin- 

ished in the senate as in the courts of law. He entered 

8 as a but alarmed at some encroach- 

ments threatened upon the pure republican form of go- 
vernment, he became what in America is called a Whig, 
= oe in we should term a Conserva- 
ve, namely, a supporter of things as they are. Through 
his long, active, and for the most part creditable political 
career, we will not attempt to follow him, but instead 


we will gather from various parts of the narrative be- 
fore us some of the incidents that best illustrate. the 
man. 

Here is a specimen of his when stimulated 
indignation at the conduct of i et eae 
the of Fort Jackson :— 


I have never perused this instrument until within a few days 
past, and I have read it with the deepest mortification and re- 
gret. A more dictatorial spirit I have never seen displayed in 
any instrument. I would challenge an investigation of all the 
records of diplomacy, not excepting even those of the most 
haughty periods of imperial Rome, when she was carrying her 
arms into the barbarian nations that surrounded her; and I do 
not believe a solitary instance can be found of such an inexor- 
able spirit of domination pervading a compact purporting to 
be a treaty of peace ! It consists of the most severe and hu« 
miliating demands—of the surrender of a large tract of terri-. 
tory—of the privilege of making roads through the remnant 
which was retained—of the right of establishing trading houses. 
—of the obligation of delivering into our hands their pro- 
phets !—and all this of a wretched people, reduced to the last 
extremity of distress, whose miserable existence we have to 
preserve by a voluntary stipulation to supply them with bread! 
When did all-conquering and desolating Rome ever fail to 
respect the altars and the gods of those whom she subjugated ? 
Let me not be told that these prophets were impostors, who 
deceived the Indians. were their prophets ; the Indians 
believed and venerated them ; and it is not for us to dictate a 
religious belief to them. It does not belong to the holy cha< 
racter of the religion which we profess to carry its precepts, 
by force of the bayonet, into the bosoms of other people. Mild 
and gentle persuasion was the great instrument employed by 
the meek founder of our religion. We leave to the humane 
and benevolent efforts of the reverend professors of Christi- 
anity to convert from barbarism those unhappy nations yet 
immersed in its gloom. But sir, spare them their prophets! 
spare their delusion !—spare their prejudices and supersti- 
tions !|—spare them even their religion, as itis, from open and 
cruel violence! When, sir, was that treaty concluded? On 
the very day after the protocol was signed of the first conference 
between the American and British commissioners, treating of 
peace at Ghent. In the course of that negociation, pretensions 
so enormous were set up by the other party, that, where they 
were promulgated in this country, there was one general burst 
of indignation throughout the continent. Faction itself was 
silenced; and the firm and unanimous determination of all 
parties was, to fight until the last man fell in the ditch, rather 
than submit to such ignominious term. What a contrast is 
exhibited between the cotemporaneous scenes of Ghent and 
Fort Jackson! What a powerful voucher would the British 
commissioners have been furnished with, if they could have 
got hold of that treaty ? 


And shortly afterwards he adds :— 


I will not trespass much longer upon the time of the com- 
mittee ; but I trust I shall be indulged with some few reflec- 
tions upon the danger of permitting the conduct on which it 
has been my painful duty to animadvert, to pass without a 
solemn expression of the disapprobation of this house. Recall 
to your recollection the free nations which have gone before us, 
Where are they now? 


Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour. 


And how have they lost their liberties? If we could trans» 
port outselves back to the ages when Greece and Rome flourished 
in their greatest prosperity, and, mingling in the throng, should 
ask a Grecian if he did not fear that some daring military 
chieftain, covered with glory—some Philip or Alexander— 
would one day overthrow the liberties of his country; the 
confident and indignant Grecian would exclaim—‘‘ No, no; 
we have nothing to fear from our heroes; our liberties will be 
eternal.” If a Roman citizen had been asked, if he did not 
fear that the conqueror of Gaul might establish a throne upon 
the ruins of public liberty, he would have instantly repelled the 
unjust insinuation. ‘Yet Greece fell; Csesar passed the Rubi- 
con, and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not preserve 





the liberties of his devoted country! The celebrated Madame 
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de Staél, in her last, and perhaps her best work, has said, that 
in the very year, almost the very month, when the president of 
the directory declared that monarchy would never more show 
its frightful head in France, Buonaparte with his grenadiers 
entered the of St. Cloud, and dispersing with the 
bayonet the deputies of the people, deliberating on the affairs 
of state, laid the foundation of that vast fabric of despotism 
which overshadowed all Europe. I hope not to be misunder- 
stood. I am far from intimating that General Jackson 
cherishes any designs inimical to the liberty of the country; 1 
believe his intentions to be pure and patriotic. I thank God 
that he would not, but I thank him still more that he could not 
if he would, overturn the liberties of the republic. But prece- 
dents, if bad, are fraught with the most dangerous consequences. 
Man has been described by some of those who have treated of 
his nature, as a bundle of habits. The definition is much 
truer when applied to governments. Precedents are their 
habits. There is one important difference between the forma- 
tion of habits by an individual and by governments. He con- 
tracts it only after frequent repetition. A single instance 
fixes the habit and determines the directions of governments. 
Against the alarming doctrine of unlimited discretion in our 
military commanders, when applied even to prisoners of war, 
I must enter my protest. It begins upon them, it will end on 
us. I-hope our happy form of government is to be perpetual. 
But if it is to be preserved, it must be by the practice of 
virtue, by justice, by moderation, by magnanimity, by great- 
ness of soul, by keeping a watchful and steady eye on the 
executive ; and, above all, by holding to a strict accountability 
the military branch of the public force. We are fighting a 
great moral battle, for the benefit not only of our country, but 
of all mankind. The eyes of the whole world are in fixed 
attention upon us; one, and the largest portion of it, is gazing 
with contempt, with jealousy, and with envy; the other por- 
tions with hope, with confidence, and with affection. Every 
where the black cloud of legitimacy is suspended over the 
world, save only one bright spot, which breaks out from the 
political hemisphere of the west, to enlighten, and animate, 
and gladden the human heart. Obscure that by the downfall 
of liberty here, and all mankind are enshrouded in a pall of 
universal darkness. To you, Mr. Chairman, belongs the high 
privilege of transmitting unimpaired to posterity the fair cha- 
racter and liberty of our country. Do you expect to execute 
this high trust by trampling, or suffering to be trampled down, 
law, justice, the constitution, and the rights of the people ?— 
exhibiting examples of inhumanity, and cruelty, and am- 
ion? When the minions of despotism heard in Europe of 
the seizure of Pensacola, how did they chuckle, and chide the 
admirers of our institutions, tauntingly pointing to the demon- 
stration of a spirit of injustice and aggrandisement made by 
our country, in the midst of an amicable negociation ! Behold, 
said they, the conduct of those who are constantly reproach- 
ing kings. You saw how those admirers were astounded, and 
hung their heads. You saw, too, when that illustrious man 
who presides over us, adopted his pacific, moderate, and just 
course, how they once more lifted up their heads, with exultation 
and delight beaming in their countenances. And you saw those 
minions themselves were compelled to unite in the general 
seo bestowed upon our government. Beware how you 
‘orfeit this exalted character—beware how you give a fatal 
saniction, in this infant period of our republic, scarcely yet two 
years old, to military insubordination. Remember that 
Greece had her Alexander, Rome her Cesar, England her 
Cromwell, France her Buonaparte, and if we would escape the 
rock on which they split, we must avoid their errors. 


A forensic anecdote is worth preserving. He had ap- 
yn for a man who was very s/ow in paying his debts. 

witness was hardly pressed by the opposite counsel to 
answer on this point, so as to bring out the truth. Un- 
willing to injure his neighbour more than was necessary, 
he said, “ He is slow ”—“ and sure,” said Mr. Cuay, 
putting the word in his mouth. “ Yes, sir,” said the 
witness, taken by surprise. And the skilful advocate, 
in his address to the jury, took advantage of the evidence 
thus cleverly elicited. 

Another anecdote is told of a conversation with Ma- 
dame de Stax in London. “Mr. Cuay,” said the 
lady, “Ihave been doing battle for the Americans ; but 





do you know that they were about to send out the Duke 
of WELLINGTON against you?” “I am very sorry they 
did not,” was the reply, “Why?” rejoined the lady, 
“ Because, madame,” said Ciay, ‘if the Duke beat us, 
it would be no disgrace, as it would be only what he has 
done to the greatest power in Europe; and if we beat 
him, how great oonld he the honour!” The Baroness 
afterwards related this, in Mr. Cuay’s presence, to the 
Duke, who immediately replied, “If I had been sent to 
America, and was fortunate enough to be successful 
against so gallant a people, I would have deemed it the 
proudest feather in my cap.” 

Mr. Cray has steered a middle course on the subject 
of slavery between the abolitionists and the opposite 
party, advocating gradual emancipation; not with any 

ope that it will be possible ever to am the 
races, and unite them as free members of the same come 
munity, but by colonising Africa, and restoring them to 
their native country; and he asserts, and we doubt not 
sincerely believes, that such an arrangement would be 
equally advantageous to both. His remarks on this 
topic are very sensible, 


Various causes, Mr. President, have contributed to produce 
the existing excitement on the subject of abolition. The prin- 
cipal one, perhaps, is the example of British emancipation of 
the slaves in the islands adjacent to our country. Such.is the 
similarity in laws, in language, in institutions, and in common 
origin, between Great Britain and the United States, that.no 
great measure of national policy can be adopted in the one 
country, without producing a considerable degree of influence 
in the other. Confounding the totally different cases to- 
gether of the powers of the British Parliament and those of 
the congress of the United States, and the totally different 
situations of the British West India Islands, and the slaves in 
the sovereign and independent states of this confederacy, super- 
ficial men have inferred, from the undecided British experiment, 
the practicability of the abolition of slavery in these states. 
The powers of the British parliament are unlimited, and are 
often described to be omnipotent. The powers of the 
American congress, on the contrary, are few, cautiously limit- 
ed, scrupulously excluding all that are not granted, and, above 
all, carefully and absolutely excluding all power over the exe 
istence or continuance of slavery in the several states. The 
slaves, too, upon which British legislation operated, were not 
in the bosom of the kingdom, but in remote and feeble colo- 
nies having no voice in parliament. The West India slave« 
holder was neither represented, nor representative, in that 
parliament. And while I most fervently wish complete success 
to the British experiment of West India emancipation, I confess 
that I have fearful forebodings of a disastrous termination of it, 
Whatever it may be, I think it must be admitted that, if the 
British parliament treated the West India slaves as freemen, 
it also treated the West India freemen as slaves. If, instead 
of these slaves being separated by a wide ocean from the pa- 
rent country, three or four millions of African negro slaves 
had been dispersed over England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire» 
land, and their owners had been members of the British par- 
liament—a case which would have presented some 
to that of our own country—does any one believe that it 
would have been expedient or practicable to have emanci 
them, leaving them to remain, with all their embittered feel- 
ings, in the United Kingdom, boundless as the powers of the 
British parliament are ? 


Mr. Cay and his party are supporters of protection 
against the advocates of free-trade. He considers that 
the infant manufacturers of America require nursing 
even at the expense of other interests. ; 

We will close this brief notice of a man whose in- 
fluence might now be advantageously exerted to avert the 
horrors of war from two great and civilised nations, and 
restrain by his counsels the madness of democratic pas- 
sions, with the tributary observation of an old gentleman 
of Virginia who had known him in his youth : “ 

Clay : he and I were born close to theslashes of 
Hanover. He worked bare-footed, and so did I; he 
went to the mill, and so did I; he was good to his mame 
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I knéwhim like a book, and love 


ma, and so was I. 
him like a brother.” 











JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


{It is intended in this division of Taz Critic to collect communications 
facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no medium. Correspondence is requested.]} 
Prepicrep Bap WeratHer.—A_ botanical friend, who 
resides in the vicinity of London, writes thus to us, under 
date of the 10th inst. :—‘‘H. K. White, Esq., Secretary to 
the Meteorological Society of England, lectured on Tuesday, 
the 3rd inst., on meteorology, in aid of the funds of the 
Gardeners’ and Land Stewards’ Joarnal. He predicted that 
frost would set in about the 20th of this month, and continue 
through March, April, and the first fortnight in May. Should 
it be true, I fear we shall have but little fruit, and a severe 
toss to horticulture. Mr. White has generally been found 
correct in his predictions.”— Belfast Whig. 

A Froc rounp 1n Coat.—A few days ago as two colliers 
were working coal in a pit in the neighbourhood of Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire, they were astonished, on breaking a large 
piece of coal, to see a living frog skip nimbly from it. The 
niche in which it had lived was perfectly smooth, and of the 
exact shape of the frog ; and to all appearance without a crack 
or crevice to give it air. The hind legs of the animal are at 
Teast twice as long as those of an ordinary frog; the fore legs 
almost gone. It is of a beautiful bronze colour. It leaped 
briskly about the moment that it was liberated from its dark 
abode. How many generations it may have been shut up 
from light and air it is impossible to say; certain it is, that 
although diminutive in form, and with great brilliancy of eye, 
it is a very antediluvian-looking customer. It inspires us 
with a kind of fear, to be brought into contact with a living 
being that has, in all probability, breathed the same air as 
Noah, or disported in the same limpid stream in which Adam 
has bathed his sturdy limbs. If it only had the gift of speech, 
what a story it could unfold !—Edinburgh Weekly Register. 

Emporium oF Reprites.—A few days ago, as the men 
employed by Mr. Spong, of Leweston, were lowering a bank 
in effecting improvements in the wood near the residence of 
Robert Gordon, esq. they discovered, within eight inches of 
the surface, and at about three feet in circumference, thirty- 
two unusually large slowworms, fourteen large adders, one 
snake, and two large lizards. Fourteen of the slowworms 
were turned up at one spit.— Western Flying Post. 

Lonceviry.—Died lately at Tarbert, in the island of Har- 
ris, a man of the name of Martin, at the advanced age of 112 
years. Till within a few days of his death he enjoyed the use 
of his faculties, and was able to travel a dozen miles. When 
Prince Charles Edward made his escape among the rocks at 
the point of Rodel, when chased by an English ship under the 
command of Captain Fergusson, Macleod of Bernary, Martin’s 
master, being in the interest of the prince, sought refuge in a 
cave, situated at the base of a precipice overlooking the sea, at 
a part of the Harris forest, called Ulladale. He remained con- 
cealed in this romantic retreat for a few months, and during 
that period Martin was in the habit of going daily from Meavay 
to the cave, a distance of about twelve miles, with his master’s 
food and other necessaries.— Inverness Courier. 

Tue Szason.—While the European papers are filled with 
paragraphs containing evidences of the extraordinary precosity 
of the season, there are letters from North America which 
exhibit a singular contrast with the former statements. In 
certain States of the Union, we are informed, and principally 
in North Carolina, Massachusetts, and Kentucky, the weather 
thas been more severe than any experienced at the same season 
since 1719. 

Prorection To NiGHTINGALES.—A curious order of the 
police was issued at Berlin on the 2nd instant. With a view 
of preventing the diminution of nightingales in their natural 
Btate of liberty, it is decreed that every person in Prussia who 
keeps a nightingale in a cage shall pay an annual tax of 10 
eee ee pm ow a any person putting a nightingale 
a , without giving notice to the police, shall 
be fined 30 thaleres 

There is a singular instance of the force of 
in penetrating ‘ through a brick wall,’’ oonae Gowteantil 





in the garden of Mr, John Owen, solicitor, Stretford, near the 
Cornbrook toll-bar. A mushroom: bed is bounded by a fence 
wall, and some of the mushrooms growing close to the wall 
have forced their way through the interstices occupied by the 
mortar; and though the brickwork is fourteen inches thick, 
some fine mushrooms may be seen protruding from the oppo- 
site side of the wall.— Manchester Guardian. 








THE TOURIST. 


(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utili 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of hi 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travele 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


THE BOODROOM MARBLES. 


Booproom, Asta Minor.—Onr arrival at this once cele- 
brated place, anciently called the city of Halicarnassus, is 
caused by a request from his Excellency Sir Stratford Canning, 
the Minister at Constantinople, to remove and receive om 
board for conveyance to England some ancient marbles, sup~ 
posed to be a part of the tomb of Mausolus, erected by Artes 
misia to the memory of her husband, and which was, in the 
days of the kings of Caria, considered as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The monument in question was, no 
doubt, a mass of unusual splendour, and from this magnificent 
sepulchre tombs and the like edifices received their names ; it 
was built by four different architects—Scopus erected the east 
side, Timotheus the south, Leochares the west, Brucis the 
north. Pithis was also employed in raising a pyramid over 
this stately superstructure, and the top was adorned by @ 
chariot with four horses, the expense was immense, and called 
forth the remark made by the philosopher Anaxagoras, when 
he saw it, ‘‘ How much money changed into stones.” 

The marbles were found inside the fortress, and built into 
the ramparts, and counterscarp and bastions, at various 
heights from the ground, varying from 40 feet to 12 feet ; are 
of considerable size, being from 7 feet by 5 feet, and of 
great thickness, varying from 25 to 46 cwt., and 14 in num» 
ber. This fortress withstood many sieges, especially the one 
maintained against Alexander the Great, under Memna, and 
another during the time of the knights of Malta and Rhodes; 
It is now a Turkish castle, miserably provided with the 
munitions of war, and bearing striking evidence of the 
state of Turkish command. Three of the friezes were out. 
side facing the north, one was embedded under a high wall 
on the left side of the second entrance, three were under 
the drawbridge leading to the citadel, three more were 
taken from an outer wall of a moat or trench; two from 
the right of a wall in the fourth portal, and two from the 
south-east wall. They were thickly coated with white- 
wash to correspond with the rest of this stronghold 
of chivalrous knights, and the greater part resisted, 
for some time, the impression tried to be made upon 
them in loosening the brickwork for their extraction. It 
may here be mentioned, that the citadel of Boodroom, 
as it is called, has, onits various walls, ramparts, and bastions, 
many shields in marble, and near to every one of the antiqui- 
ties were specimens of the same. No doubt they were con» 
sidered by the holders as ornaments to their heraldic devices, 
and their position evidently bespoke that they were so placed 
as a commemoration of some gallant achievement of the war 
rior who defended that pasticular spot. In the inside of the 
largest tower there appeared one with the figure of St. George 
and the Dragon, having on each of its sides nine lesser shields, 
and over the first gate of the drawbridge one betokened that 
the knight had served in Palestine, bearing underneath the 
following inscription :— 

“1.H.S. 
Salve, nos, Domine vigilantes ; 
Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem < 
Frustra vigilat qui custodit.”’ % 

Leaving, however, these mementos of peculiar interest, it 
may be mentioned that the figures on the marbles are ina very 
masterly style. The majority of them are sadly defaced by 
time, weather, and lime; from their character they are evi- 
dently meant as a picture of the wars of the ‘“‘ Amazons ;” a 
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few are in a state of preservation, and present to the eye a 
rare specimen of the sculpture of the age in which they were 
executed ; some pourtray women stricken down by the ruthless 
hand of the warrior, and their subdued bodies are exquisitely 
chiselled. But to illustrate this remark, there is one which 
cannot fail to impress the spectator, and which I think stands 
pre-eminent—it is the death of a woman by the hand ofa man, 
stretched on the ground, with her head fallen on the left arm, 
the right hand clenching the earth in the last struggle for life, 
her conqueror, with head bent and shield before his breast, 
stands looking with peculiar ferocity on the bloody deed he 
fias committed, whilst an Amazon, with out-stretched body 
and uplifted arms, appears in the act of wreaking vengeance 
on him who has slain one of her sex. The village of Boodroom, 
for it cannot be called atown, is a specimen of Turk- 
ish indolence, and were it not for its ancient site, 
would offer little pleasure to the visitor. There are some 
fine remains of what the city of Halicarnassus was, on a 
hill, besides what was most likely an amphitheatre; and 
though many of its massive stones and marble seats are scat- 
tered in the grass and rank vegetation with which it is over- 
grown, still there is a sufficient perfectness to denote that 6,000 
people could have witnessed the scenes therein enacted. On 
summit at a short distance from this spot are several cata- 
combs, containing chambers or vaults for their dead, some 





were sealed by stone slabs, and so firmly, as to resist an iron 
crow bar; one of them was found to contain nearly forty | 


lachrymatories. These chambers of death have a very curious 


Appearance from the entrance of the harbour, and are seldom | 


visited either by Greek or Turk. About a mile in the country 
stands in tottering form what was once a gateway, but which 
is in a very ruinous state, and not far from this place are 
several small arched buildings, near which must have been an 
entrance to the city, as several parts of the wall can be traced 
through the rich olive groves. Adjoining, under the wide- 
spreading branches of a tulip-tree is a sarcophagus, appa- 
rently of great antiquity. Time and weather have completely 
destroyed its sculpture. In another orchard stands the ruin 
ofa frontal piece of a temple, much decayed. Several rams’ 
heads can be traced on it, and the pillars are in a very totter- 


ing condition. There are about 2,000 houses in Boodroom, | 


inhabited by Turks and Greeks. The soil is rich, but in lieu 
of green pastures, unwholesome weeds spring up before the 
oe proving how much given to indolent habits the Turks are. 
ow they manage to sustain life cannot be told. There is the 
appearance of their cultivating the olive, fig, and almond trees, 
but even these require but little manual assistance. Some 
coins of ancient date were obtained; sickness and disease 
appear in almost every family, and some, from want of medical 
assistance, were found to be beyond human skill. Thanks to 
Sir Stratford Canning, England may now congratulate herself 
On possessing some of the finest specimens of ancient sculpture 
in existence; for although those in the interior have been 
guarded with such jealousy by the Turks, that no eye, save 
those of the officers of the Siren, have ever been set on them, 
those on the sea bastion have been visited by celebrated tra- 
wellers, and pronounced to be little inferior to those of the 
Parthenon.—From a Correspondent of The Times. 


Tue Urrer Atps.—The Continental papers mention an 
excursion which has just been made by M. Daniel Dollfus- 
Ausset, of Mulhausen, and M. Desor, of Neufchatel, in the 
Upper Alps, where they remained several days, with a view to 
meteorological observations. They visited the Valley of the 
‘Aar, the Grinsel, the glacier of the Aar, and the Abschwung. 
They found but little snow as far as the fall of the Handeck ; 
beyond that point it was more abundant, but of less depth 
generally than in former years. At the Grinsel, where, in se- 
were winters, it accumulates to a depth of twelve or fifteen 
metres, there are, this season, not more than seven. The tem- 
perature was never more than seven degrees below zero, while 
‘they were there. The adventurers are said to have observed 
some interesting natural phenomena—which it may be pre- 
sumed they will make public. They satisfied: themselves that 
the glaciers continue their advance during the winter as well as 
@uring the summer. 
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ART. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


The following are further extracts from Mr. Poynter’s 
report :— 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester school is in a very satis- 
factory condition as far as the course of instruction given to 
the pupils has advanced ; but it has hitherto been confined to 
drawing ornament. All the advanced classes attend a class im 
which the master lectures on the principles of design, and the 
committee have fitted up a room for this particular purpose, 
I had not an opportunity of attending this class, and indeed 
saw the whole school to disadvantage, the regular business 
being greatly interrupted by the pupils being occupied in the 
competition drawings and designs. The committee have lately 
opened two additional rooms. There will be accommodation 
for 370 pupils, a number which the committee expect to be 
immediately filled up. The present number amounts to 207, 
In addition to the classes enumerated, there is an amateur 
ladies’ class, and a small private class of the sons of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers, who attend in the afternoon twice a week, 
About fifteen of the latter grade of society also attend the 
public classes; and the committee anticipate the most bene- 
ficial results to the school from these pupils, who will hereafter 
be the principal manufacturers of the town, being brought up 
in the habits of attachment to the school, and receiving their 
education in common with those who will look to them for 
employment as designers. None of the old established de, 
signers in this town have availed themselves of the school. 
It is, however, important and satisfactory, that some of the 
wood carvers, unable from their occupations to enter upon a 
course of study in the school, have formed themselves into a 
school of their own, for the purpose of improvement in Art. 


| The directions given by the council for extending the study of 


the figure have not been favourably received by the committee. 
Some who are fearful lest the figure should absorb the practi- 
cal studies of the school, opposed its introduction altogether ; 
and the majority who were favourable to the figure taking 
its due place in the course of study, were disposed to object to 
the system laid down, until the committee should give it fur- 
ther consideration, upon the ground that if carried out 
literally, it might interfere with some of the arrangements 
under which they bad hitherto conducted the school with suce 
cess. The committee have, however, in accordance with the 
directions of the council, passed a resolution to theeffect, that 
the figure shall henceforward become a part of the course of 
study of every pupil in the school; and the committee and the 
master will take into consideration the best means of carrying 
out the intention of the council in this particular. Six pupils 
who have gone through the school are in full employment as 
pattern designers. One, who is just out of his apprenticeship, 
has refused 300. per annum, offered him to go to America, 
and having entered into partnership with another pattern de- 
signer, has more demands upon him than he can supply. 
About fifteen lads have been recommended and employed in 
pattern drawing, while going through the school, whose good 
taste and method of drawing are stated to be highly approved 
by their employers; and the committee feel themselves strong 
enough to advertise that there are several others whom they are 
warranted, from their proficiency, in recommending as ap- 
prentices and assistants. 


The BrrminGHAm school is also in a flourishing state. The 
extension of the figure class to the elementary students has 
been received by the committee with the greatest satisfaction. 
The figure enters so frequently into the composition of objects 
produced in the Birmingham manvufactories, that the effect of 
the limitation of that branch of drawing to a select class has 
been severely felt, and the results of the new system of study 
cannot fail to be immediate and important. I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, in a bronze manufactory, a most. elegant 
design, by a distinguished artist, and for an important object, 
effectually ruined in execution by the modeller’s ignorance of 
the figure. The contrast with French works of the same clags 
is humiliating. * * With respect to the results obtained by 
the establishment of the school, the committee are satisfied 
that a better taste has been extensively spread. by the workmen 
in various departments who have partaken of its advantages. 
One manufacturer in the japanning trade has had at one time 
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as many as sixteen of his people in the school; and having had 
the opportunity of visiting his manufactory, I can bear testi- 
mony to their improvement, though there is still much to be 
accomplished. Many of the painters employed in this manu- 
facture display considerable ability. The prevailing defect in 
their best works is a want of ing and ensemble, arising 
from a’deficiency of artistic feeling and taste, and the employ- 
ment of different hands on portions of the same subject. A 
well drawn and well painted horse will be spoiled by a wretched 
back-ground, or a good group of flowers marred by the intro- 
duction of a bird strictly in the ‘‘ teaboard’’ style. These are 


defects which the influence of the school cannot fail to 
amend 


Newcastie.—In the evening male class there are sixty- 
three pupils. Their attendance is reported to be irregular, 
and generally short; but this season more of the old pupils 
have returned than formerly: they are mostly engaged in 
trades. Newcastle more than common facilities for 
promoting the success of the School. Literary institutions 
are liberally encouraged, and an interest in the arts among the 
inhabitants naturally follows. The Museum is excellent, and 
contains a collection of birds, shells, insects, and corals, which 
might be of the greatest advantage to the School if the pupils 
were qualified to study for them. There is likewise a class of 
long standing for the study of geometry-and perspective, held 
in the same building as the School, but entirely independent of 
it. This class might be made available for the School. It is 
unnecessary to say that window-glass is the staple manufacture 
of Newcastle ; but since the duty has been taken off the mate- 
rial, there has been a great increase in the fabrication of manu- 
factured articles in glass. A large proportion of all the 
stained glass made for churches is supplied from Newcastle, 
and chiefly from one manufactory, which employs a great num- 
ber of well-educated artists, principally from Edinburgh, some 
of'whom follow up the study of the figure in the School; but 
this establishment, which might influence, and be influenced by 
art to an immense extent, is conducted upon a principle calcu- 
lated to produce effects altogether adverse to sound taste, that 
of reproducing glass of the middle ages, with all its imper- 
Sect composition and bad drawing; and so literal is the imita- 
tion, that the dirt and corrosion of time upon the old material 
are faithfully copied on the new. It is but just to say, that 
what is professed to be done cannot be done better; but it is 
in vain to look for the promotion of good art where bad is 
made an express condition. Some potteries in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, although producing the coarsest ware, 
tight afford an opening for industrial art in the improvement 
of form ; but the committee have been unable to excite any 
interest on the subject in that quarter. 

Suerrietp.—Next to Birmingham, it is at Sheffield that a 
School of Industrial Art ought to produce the most direct in- 
fluence upon manufactures; but in no place has the School 
shown ‘so little sign of life. From whatever cause it may 
arise, the committee appear to have failed in exciting any 
interest in the School on the part of the manufacturers. With 
respect to some branches of manufacture, the evil may perhaps 
be traced to the customary mode of treating design, precisely 
similar to what has been stated with reference to Coventry ; if 
a die-sinker, for example, offers a design for a piece of plate, 
the first consideration in judging of it is too often whether it 
will involve any extraordinary expense in the “ getting up.” 
It is of little use, therefore, for the designer to attempt any- 
thing new or superior in Art: such qualities would only tend 
towards the condemnation of his design ; and the risk of pro- 
ducing an unmarketable model is at his own charge. This 
refers to'the independent die-sinkers, who are few in number 
compared with those in regular employment in the plate manu- 
factories.. The stove-grate and fender makers appear to be 
more advanced,—and in this trade designers are extensively 
employed, and well paid. Some of their apprentices have been 
in the School, but with little advantage to their general im- 
provement, since, from the moment they exhibit any progress 
in the elements of Art, they are withdrawn to be made useful 
in the manufactories—their masters having yet to learn that 
their proficiency in Art can be an equivalent for the 
value of their time employed in attaining it. The mere fact, 
however, of these boys becoming so speedily useful is a strong 
proof of the influence of the School, little as it may be under- 
stood or regarded by those for whose benefit it operates. 





None of the established designers have ever availed themselves 
of the School to increase their knowledge or improve their 
taste. There are, at the present time, sixty-six pupils on the 
books of the School. In the class for modelling, which ought 
to. be a most im t branch.of study at Sheffield, there is 
one pupil. [!] On Tuesday and Friday afternoons the library 
is open, but very few attend, and sometimes none. The School 
has also been open on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, ,at 
the suggestion of some of the members of the Methodist con+ 
nexion, for the purpose of giving the boys of their school the 
advantage of drawing in their half-holidays; but not one of 
those boys has ever attended, not even the sons of those by 
whom the suggestion was made. Two or three of the most 
diligent of the evening class only have ever made use of the 
afternoon school. There can be no complaint by the manufaes 
turers of any want of intelligence or sympathy, with regard to 
their interests on the part of the committee, since, of fifteen 
members, ten are directly connected with the staple of the 
place—seven being actually manufacturers, and three merchants 
in the metal trade. 
nee 

The annual exhibition at the Louvre has recently been 
opened. The catalogue contains 2,412 numbers, viz. 2;107 
paintings, miniatures, and water colour drawings ; 135 pieces 
of sculpture, 39 architectural designs, and 131 engravings and 
lithographic prints. This exhibition was instituted by Louis 
XIV. in 1699. At the first exhibition the catalogue contained 
only 219 numbers, and the second, which was in 1704, had 
not increased to more than 384. During the reign of Louis 
XV. the catalogue never exceeded 321. In 1791, under 
Louis XVI. it reached 794; in 1793, under the Republic, it 
amounted to 1,050; in 1814, under the Empire, it attained 
1,321; under Louis XVIII. its maximum was 2,220; andin 
1827, the only exhibition during the time of Charles X. the 
number fell again to 1,536. The whole number of works 
sent in this year for the selection of the jury, was 4.753. The 
exhibition is arranged as in former years, and will remain open 
until May 15. 

Mr. Wallis has resigned the Mastership of the Manchester 
Branch of the Government School of Design.— Glove. 








MUSIC. 


My native Isle, I love thee still. Words by R. RorHwE tt. 
Music by G. J. O. Attman. London. Lewis and Co. 
ANOTHER production from the teeming brain of Mr. ALLMAN, 
It is a sweet and expressive composition which can scarcely 
fail to please; although there is in it nothing very striking, 
it is at least of equal merit with the mass of new music weekl} 

given to the engraver. 


—@g——— 


Mr. C. Mancotp’s Morninc Concert.—The programme 
of this pianist contained some excellent vocal and instrumental 
pieces. Mr. H. J. Lincoln was the accompanyist, and the 
concert was given on Tuesday last, at the Princess’s Room, in 
Castle-street. Mr. Mangold played, with M. Sainton, Beet- 
hoven’s celebrated Kreutzer sonata, for pianoforte and violin, 
One of Onslow’s sestetts, one of Spohr’s quintetts, and one of 
Mendelssohn’s trios, enabled the iare to distinguish 
himself, aided by Mr. Clinton (flute), Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), 
Mr. Baumann (bassoon), Mr. Jarrett (horn), Mr. Howell 
(double bass), and Herr Viereck (violoncello). The vocalists 
were Madlle. Goldberg, Miss Birch, Miss S. Flower, Miss 
Lincloln, and M. Goldberg. Miss S. Flower, in Mozart’s 
“* Non piu di fiori,’’ created a great sensation. She has won. 
derfully improved by her trip to Italy. There is more 
throughout the register of her beautiful voice, and she pleases 
much better. Altogether, both in style and expression, she 
has gained greatly. Miss Birch sang Benedict’s ballads, from 
The Crusaders, ‘‘ Iil-gifted ring” (the tenor song), and * I 
am thine,’ very effectively. iss Lincoln is an excellent 
musician, and interpreted charmingly a couple of Shaksperian 
songs. Madille. Goldberg and her brother sang Verdi's duo 
from Nino, ‘“‘ Ah perdonna.’’ It was the lady’s debdét-in this 
country. She has a mezzo-soprano of prodigious power and 
good quality, but she is much too ic for a concert rooms 
Her style is essentially dramatic, but even on the stage she 
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ere are all the materials to make a great singer, 

iful to her. The duet certainly went 
better with Sanchioli and Fornasari, but this is no 
very great praise. There was a very good attendance. 

Tae Musica Union. —The matinées of the Musical 
Union will commence next week, under the direction of Mr. 
Ella, at the Princess’s Concert Rooms. The patronage be- 
stowed upon this interesting undertaking last year is likely to 
be considerably extended this, a variety of noble and distin- 
guished amateurs having become members, though its pecu- 
niary responsibilities rest solely with Mr. Ella. This latter 
alteration in the constitution of the society has been made 
with a view to counteract unnecessary exclusiveness, the con- 
eerts being now addressed more immediately to the public, 
while the original purposes aimed at will be preserved with 
scrupulous caution. 

Spurious Pranorortes.—The Dramatic and Musical Re- 
view points out a fraud which appears to be practised in re- 
ference to pianofortes. Besides a simulation of the names of 
the most esteemed masters, a certain number of manufac- 
turers, with fictitious names, “ plant’’ pianos with confede- 
rates who may be a cabinet-maker, a stationer, a hatter, who 
invite people, by reiterated advertisements, to buy an instru- 
ment ‘‘ by one of the best makers.’’ This matchless bargain 
is to be sold, sometimes, ‘‘ for want of money,’’ sometimes 
** because its owner is about to quit the country,” sometimes 
**in consequence of the sudden widowed condition of its pos- 
sessor.”’ Pianos in endless succession are supplied from the 
same inexhaustible stock, by ‘‘owners about to quit the 
eountry.’’ This identical fraud has for years continued to be 
practised in the heart of the metropolis, by the same indivi- 
duals ; and it still alike deceives both persons from the country 
and the proverbially wary Londoners. Showy but valueless 
instruments are also sent from London by the dozen to the 
provincial towns, exhibited in rooms temporarily hired for the 
purpose, briskly advertised in the local papers as for sale, 
and, of course, bought ‘‘ cheap’ by the unwary, in the belief 
that they are the manufacture of the parties whose names are 
forged on them. 

The progress of suburban improvement is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in the number of institutions for the exten- 
sion of literary and scientific cultivation which have sprung up 
around the metropolis. At each of these, from time to time, 
in alternation with severer studies, have been given concerts, 
under able superintendence, and with adequate success. On 
Monday evening one of these re-unions took place at the Exeter 

, Greenwich, on which occasion Mr. Carre, the eminent 
flautist and impresario of concerts, collected around him 
the vocal and instrumental talents of Miss Dotsy, Mrs. A. 
Touimin, Mrs. Arnruur ; of Messrs. Barrett, Lazarus, C. 
Harrer, Baumann, and Benepict. The programme of 
the concert included several of the gems of M. Beneptct’s 

pular opera, The Crusaders. Miss Do.py, accompanied 
Mr. Carte, gave the tranquil romance, ‘‘ In Childhood’s 
Calm,’’ with a finish which proved that her continental visit 
has not been without its advantage to her. Mrs. A. TouLmtn, 
in the opening air of ‘‘ Amina,”’ resumed that position in her 
profession which she has for some time abandoned for the re- 
pose of private life. We hope to have frequent opportunity 
of congratulating both her and the public upon her re-appear- 
ance. An apology was made for the unavoidable and unusual 
disappointment which Mr. J. Parry’s absence (from severe 
indisposition) occasioned. The ladies kindly volunteered ad- 
ditional songs, and won the thanks of the audience. We shall 
be tempted to take a wider view of the general effect of these 
institutions upon professional prospects. We may add here, 
im conclusion, that so welcome has been this undertaking in 
Greenwich, that the committee have been able to pay 1,000/. 
during the last season for artist’s services ; and have it in con- 
templation to augment the size of the edifice in which they 
hold their meetings, upon the strength of their financial hopes. 

Verp1.—Ricordi, of Milan, has published a biography of 
this composer, dedicated to La Frezzolini, the celebrated 
prima donna. There is no romance in his career. He was 
born at Busetto on the 9th of October, 1814. His first mas- 
ter was the organist Provesi, and he found an early patron in 
Antonio Barezzi, by whose aid he was enabled to go to Milan 
im 1833, and pursue his studies until the end of 1836, under 
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1 the direction of the maestro Lavigna, of the Seala. Vérdi then 


returned to Busetto, and was married to the daughter of Ba+ 
rezzi, his benefactor. In the autumn of 1839, Verdi returned 
to Milan, and commenced his theatrical career by Oberto dé 
San Bonifazzio, the principal being sustained by Mrs. 
A. Shaw, Signor Marini, Salvi, the great tenor, and Marini 
the famous basso. The success of this opera was such, that 
Verdi obtained an engagement to write within two years three 
operas, two serious and one comic, for the Seala. In 1840, 
he therefore produced his Giorno di Regno, which met with « 
cold reception. But whilst he was writing this work, he lost 
his beloved wife. After this domestic affliction he cancelled 
his engagement, and retired into private life, plunged in the 
deepest melancholy. Méerelli, the director of the Scala, 
tempted Verdi with the libretto of Nabueco, which had been 
refused by another composer. It was during the Carnival of 
1841-42 that Verdi produced this work, which went the round 
of Italy after its triumph at Milan. JZ Lombardi was the next 
opera at the Scala: and in 1843-44 his Ernani was produced 
at Venice, and some months later his Two Foscari at Romes 
He subsequently wrote his Joan of Are for Milan, and Al» 
zira for Naples. He is now engaged at Venice with his 
Attila, and will be in London this season, as it is res 
ported, to compose King Lear, for Lablache, at her Ma+ 
jesty’s Theatre. The writer of this biography (Bermani) 
takes a fair view of the attributes of Verdi as a come 
poser. The deficiency of melodic originality is candidly 
admitted, but his ‘‘ dramatic resources, lively and passionate 
imaginations, and operatic combinations,’’ as noticed in the 
Morning Chronicle of March 9, are cleverly set forth. The 
Italian critic does justice at the same time to the great artists 
who have appeared in Verdi’s operas, when first played, suck 
as La Frezzolini, Bassini, Poggi, Ronconi, Guasco, Coletti, 
the Loewe, La Tadolina, La Lagrange, &c. We are bound 
in justice to Verdi to add, that up to this moment. neither 
Ernani nor Nabueco, or Nino, as it is called, have been at all 
adequately sustained in this country; and that if the great 
artists named above, or many other continental singers we 
could name, were to appear in the principal parts, a very dif- 
ferent impression might be produced here as to the extent of 
Verdi’s resources. 

Mars. Bisnor.—The return of this vocalist to London will 
take place during this season. She has been giving concerts 
on the Rhine, and is now on her way to Holland. 

Mr. Hanpet Gear.—This tenor, after a long tour in Gers 
many and France, where he gave concerts, has returned .o 
London. 

The great tenor Claudio Bonoldi, born in Plaisance, had 
just died, at the age of 62. Masset, formerly the tenor at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, had made his debut, at the Scala, in 
the Bravo. The Pirata writes—‘‘ Announced by some. as a 
giant, and by others as a pigmy, in presence of his friends and 
enemies, the French artist has appeared on the boards of our 
great theatre, and, if he did not achieve a great triumph, it 
cannot be said that he failed. With his resources, and his 
magnificent voice, failure was impossible. He is not a tenor 
of the graceful school, but one of energy; he sings from the 
chest and not from the throat. He belongs to the category of 
genuine tenors, and reminds one of the Bianchi, the Crivelli, 
the Bonoldi, the Tacchinardi. Masset must learn to sing and 
phrase after the Italian mode, and must act with the face, as 
well as with the arms and legs; he has yet much to acquire, 
but time and study will supply all defects.” 

MapameE Pasta.—This celebrated singer has just lost her 
husband, from whom she had been separated, and who was 
allowed by her an income of 500/. per annum. 

Herr Sraupici.—A letter has been received in town from 
Vienna, announcing that this celebrated 4asso will be unable te 
come to London this season, on account of his German ene 


Pgsaro.—Nicolo Vaccai’s opera of Virginia had been re- 
presented with much success : the composer was called for and 
crowned on the stage. 

Mitan.—Taglioni is dancing at the forlorn Scala for eight 
nights. She did not produce the same sensation at Rome as 
Cerito. Poor Dumilatre was quite broken-hearted with the 
fury of the Milanese audience, hissing and hooting every night, 
visiting the sins of the manager on herself. On one occasion 








the people nailed up the-doors of the theatre. 
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Tusin.—Madame Frezzolini is re-engaged for far — ~ 
gon ata very high salary. ‘ She is now separa m 
husband Poggi. She has much improved since her visit to 

Genoa—The theatre has closed with very: little eclat. 
Rosati is a clever dancer, and pleased the Genoese much. 
She is engaged for London as a star. 

Scuroper-Devrient.—This celebrated singer, who retires 
at Easter, on a pension from the Saxon government, has writ- 
ten'to announce a farewell visit to this country. 








THE, DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—A new and eminently successful comedy, in 
five acts, from the pen of Mr. SULLIVAN, was’ produced here on 
Saturday evening; it is (alled The Beggar on Horseback, a title 
which, perhaps, lets one somewhat too prematurely into. the 
éce, in the same way that the names given to the 

in the old comedies are over-candid in telling 
us ‘before what we are to expect in the characters. How- 
ever; The Beggar on Horseback itself is a genuine comedy, and, 
as.such, most refreshing to the playgoer. - The story of the 
piece is well worked out, and the dialogue is fresh, and, at times, 
almost sparkling. _The.beggar set for a time on horseback is one 
Mr. Cymon Foxall,.a nefarious, dissolute person, who, by the 
apparent absence of a will, becomes suddenly heir-at-law to a 
sd uncle, who had utterly cast him, off. There is, in 
reality, a will extant, wherein the property is left to Emmeline, a 
protege of the late uncle’s, and daughter to Morecraft, his old 
steward, but under the direction of the deceased, Morecraft keeps 
the faet to himself; until he sees what conduct. will be pursued 
by the supposed heir-at-law on coming into possession. Mr. 
Cymon Fozall, it appears, had previously been very attentive to 
Emmeline, in the hope of,ingratiating himself with her pro. 
tector; and. the .- of the old gentleman and his steward 
has reference to fis alleged attachment on his part. Fozall, 
however; in ‘all the insolence of a ‘* beggar on horse- 
back,”’ instead of» fulfilling his engagement with Emmeline, 
proposes to her,te become his mistress, whereupon she indig- 
nantly quits the house. Cymon then seeks the hand of Selina 
rdale, the daughter of a hard-up baronet, on whose estate 
he (as he imagines) has a mortgage. The baronet is too happy 
to accept the r,-despite the entreaties of his daughter, 
who is attached to her cousin, Horace Walgrave, and the match is 
On the’; Oint of taking place, when Morecraft, now satisfied as to 
Foxall’s thorough profligacy, produces the will. Cymon makesa 
vain attempt to conciliate Emmeline, who, never more than sen- 
sible to -his ut» devotion, has meantime been wooed by 
Ernest Coverdale, to whom she has engaged herself. The baronet 
has now no objection to:dispose of his daughter to Horace, and 
the whole party is entirely satisfied except Mr. Cymon; who 
rushes away, shooting behind him as he goes, Parthian-like, the 
awful threat of a Chancery suit. The comedy is excellently 
supported. “ Mr. WEBSTER’s impersonation of the foxy 
Fowalt‘is miisterly ; all the shades of the character were de- 
lineated “with ‘the most artistic skill. Mr. FARREN sustains 
his.very difficult. part as none of our actors but he could have 
sustained it...Thé character which he has to support almost 
throughout the, piece is of that class. of. sneaking. villainy 
which the.moral sensibilities of audiences are. particularly op- 
posed to, and the desire which they experience to. witness its 
discomfiture almost extends itself to a watching for any trip on 
the part of the actor representing it. Mr. FARREN’s thorough 
khowledge of his art enabled him to get over this difficulty with- 
Out any Of the tricks Which inferior hands in'similar cases resort 
to; of: giving thevaudience, every now and then, a significant 
wink, a suggestive shake of the head, to let them know that ‘1, 
Bottent the, weayer, am not,’ and so fail. To say that Mrs. 
GLoyER. performs, the part.of the Jobish comforter of the de« 
pressed Baronet, is amply to say that the characteris thoroughly 
appreciated, and executed with perfect skill. Mr. TipuRy. is 
excellent representative of the Baronet himself; and Mr. H. 
FALL makes the most of the uninteresting part assigned him, 
BRINDAL is quité'at home in the character of an impudent, cox- 
combiral; knavish'footiian; ‘a class Of parts which he fills better 
than any one else on our stage. 

Praxorss's: THeaTre.—A new comic drama was produced 
hereon Saturday, under the title of ‘TheDreamer, its hero, 
Lord Senge Dormer, being not exactly a dreamer, but_a person 
oa Tp afflicted with absence of mind—another Mr. Oblivi- 
ous 
one 
t6 the House ‘of another’ gallant, the Count de Florville, of whose 
séil¥on) in'thé avsenée' Of ‘its faster, he takes possession, all tin- 


plot of the 
dramatis 


eoascious of the mistake, The Court's valet is'out of the way, 


in. fact, only, sooth to say, net quite so amusing., In. 
ese fits of absence, he is driven by a drunken coachman 





and the deputy-valet, a raw youth, just come in’ 
who, by a concurrence of circumstances, 
has never seen the Count, entirely 
that miglt have occurred to Lord George, by 
without:question for his ‘master ; pulling 
his dressing-gown, and affording all the other little’ 
usual on ‘such oceasions, with others not usual, as, for-example,’ 
that of permitting his lordship to make useiof his prostrate neck 
as an ottoman, receiving into cae ee palm the red-hot en@® 
of the r, which his absent | ip s to be the rapier: 
of which ‘he had just divested himself (a point whieh tells 
amazingly),.and so.on. It so happens that on this’ very night 
the Count de Florville, in question, had planned’ a ‘mock @ f 
by his own servants, upon the carriage of the Lady Clara’ Bolton. 
a fair and fascinating widow, with intent tosecure her affections, 
which turn too frequently in the direction of Lord George, eee a 
upon himself, in gratitude for the gallantry anddevotion with : 
he is to reseue her from the villainous assailants.. We think we: 
recollect something of this kind in former plays, but perhaps ndt 
of very recent date ; after all, dramatists are not bound to know: 
what’ former dramatists have done. If, whenever a good: ideay 
comes into one’s head, one is to read every book and play extant: 
to satisfy oneself as to one’s originality, there would be an‘end 
of every thing. The Count’s coachman having driven off with’ 
his coach, he is delayed somewhat at the court ball, which he! 
andthe Lady Clara and Lord George have all been attendingy 
and where he and Lord George have got iato a’ quarrel: about) 
Lady Clara, which quarrel is to be settled in the usual way next 
day. Meantime the mock attack comes off beneath the Count's 
windows, as arranged; and Lord George, sallying ‘out, ‘stabberd 
in hand, vice sword, rescues the assailed lady and brings her ix 
with him on his arm, all senseless with her terrors. On reviv- 
ing, her gratitude is what he expected; and)the, happy Lord 
George, after explaining away sundry contretemps which had 
previously rendered Lady Clara doubtful about, accepting 
him, ison the. point gf receiving. the promise of her, hand, 
when they are interrupted by the arrival of the Count, who 
has come in hackney-coach haste to ‘rescue the ‘reseued lady. 
Lady Clara, to avoid him, slips into an adjacent, apartment; 
whence she overhears all that ensues, which.is a dispute between 
the two noblemen as to whose house they are in, rd Georges. 
of course, is convinced without much argument of his mistake, but 
he persists in it, for the sake of Lady Clara, and; for..any, thieg 
she hears, she is really @ guest of -his lordship:: This impression 
on her’part is confirmed by the oaf of a deputy-valety who, on 
being summoned by the Count to testify.as to his identity, witu- 
perates and vilifies his lawful. master, who at.last goes, out fom 
‘the police—we mean for the guard—for the. play is not fempore 
Peel, but tempore Caroli Secundi, at which latter period,,as,our) 
readers may be aware, the police were not,, And now comes a 
complication of the plot; for Lady Clara having got an inklingy 
from what has passed, of the real stateof the case as to.the sups 
posed attack of robbers, and impressed with, the belief that she is: 
in Lord George’s house, comes forth from her concealment, and 
overwhelms,the poor man with. her, reproaches;;. she, has just 
concluded her remarks on the subject,,.when the Count, comes 
back. with the police+with the guard—and two friends . of , his; 
with each of whom he-has a bet of a cool bhundred,that, Lady 
Clara will breakfast with him that morning. He is. just ow the 
point of wiming his wager and the lady, and.Lord.George, all 
forlorn, is taking ‘his leave, with one hat omjhis,head and another 
in his hand, when a casual remark of somebody present informs 
Lady Clara that the house is not-Lord George’s, but the-Count's. 
Thereupon shegoesover tothe other side, and Lord George receives 
the reward of unconscious merit. The hero was impersonated 
very agreeably by Mr. C. MATHEWS; the‘hervine by the always 
pleasant Mrs. STIRLING, The piece, was, successful, and, we 
dare say, will receive a certain runt’ dame VestRis played 
iin The Follies of a Night, one of-Mr. PLANCHE’S very best 
adaptations, and in The Speaking Likeness; a very good adapta. 
tion from the French (L’ Image) by some other yersioper« .»» 
Frencu Piays,—Since her return.totawn, her. Majesty. mpd 
Prince Albert have visited the French, Theatre, and not the. 
Italian Opera; which seems to give countenance to the report. 
that her Majesty had withdrawn her favour from the fatter fa. 
consequence of the dismissal of Costa, whose orthéstral leading” 
was certainly of the most efficient description. "The eigagemenhts’ 
of M. Fe1ax and Madame Docue are drawing towards a closer) 
Letiour-readers go-and see them ereé! it ‘isetoo late, | MoPetix 
took, his benefit on Wednesday, on which’ occasion, there: was) a 
good house... A new comedy, La Griselle.<t ? Hentiere,, is. worth. 
seeing. , Madame Docne is the heroine, and discriminates ad-. 
mirably between the two characters in, which she ‘appears— 
Milliner’s girl and the Spanish peeregs. ; Sgt cin 
| Suprex THEATRE,—At this theatre two,dew pieces h ve, been... 
produced. Julie Le Dru, or, the City, Goldsmith, is the name. 
f the'first.” It is a domestic drama of old city life,-the story being 
that of twO"*prentices, one all virtue, with a trifling’ tat, a high." 
' S04 MPISOUC Ve 3 ¥ 7.9 J i, Ray ew tag 
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way robbery —the tbe, avice—bothof whom ae suitors forthe 
ter. After the needful quan- 


adventures 
vice disap- 


i last scene, Mr. H. Hueues played Edwin. S: 
with: much tact, and) Mrs. Henry. ViINING personified the 
Goldsmith's Daugiiter with feeling and good taste. The other 
is a farce entitled Tea with my ejunt, brief, sprightly, 
aboun in broad humour and ludicrous situation. The plot is 
of the test possible material, but it made the audience laugh, 
and will its season. 
i rey IN EpinsuRGH.—We see by the Edinburgh 
long celebrated for its dramatic criticisms, that Mr. 
aren been playing his oT cbaracters with immense 
io the northern Athens. His Lear is especially eulogised, 
and his Macbeth justly set above all competition or comparison. 
/SpanisH Drama.—There is a report that a company of 
Spanish amateurs will, at no distant period, endeavour to re- 
Tom publi some of the best’dramas of their country before the Lon- 


’ 


Paenade GALLERY.—There is no end to the variety of en- 
tertainments offered to the public at this favourite lounge. The 
bill of fare is just now peculiarly attractive. There is a vocal 
and instrumental concert. Twelve small dancers rival the 
children ofthe Opera House. Mr. J. Russe 1 tells bis stories 
ae his songs. Here, too, is an English opposition to the 

Bthiopean Serenaders, giving in good style some of the best 

of the American worthies at St. James’s Theatre. And 


songs 
all this in addition to the scientific attractions of the Gallery. 





PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
bs NOW OPEN. 

{Por the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers daring 
« their visits to town, urpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
tovbe seen. This list twill be corrected and calnogal from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 

Bairish Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
‘Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 

‘day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
THEATRES:—Drury' Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
“James’s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadlet’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. yo day. 

Drorama, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoramMa, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tut Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuUSSAUD’s WAx-workK, Baker-street. 

Gainese Exutrsrri0on, Hyde-park-corner. 

Ponyrecunic INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 

to 12 at night. 

ApEeLaipy GaLuery, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tae CoLosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

SuRREY OOGLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
'Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, oo Sesallive daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 

- James's Theatre, Tu and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
“wants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


LISTON, THE COMEDIAN. 


Mr. Liston, who has long been in a declining state of 
health, expired'on Sunday morning, at half-past ten o’clock, 
at his residence at Hyde-park corner. During the whole of 
thé last week his medical men had given up the case as hope- 
less, and for some months he had been gradually sinking. It 
is, now nearly forty-one years since he first made his ap- 
pearance in London, in the character of Jacob Gawkey, in the 
‘+ Chapter of Accidents.”” He was, we believe, the son of a 
watchmaker, who lived near Fenchurch-street, and at a very 
early age exhibited a predilection for dramatic performances ; 
however, his peculiar line, as he conceived (and, indeed, as 
Bannister, Fawcett, Mathews, and many others thought of 
themselves) was tragedy. Some of our old readers may re- 
member the serious attempt he made to play Octavian, which 
began in tragedy and ended in burlesque. He tried the ex- 
periment, from a lingering sonilion Carver abandoned) that 
the public was completely in error when they supposed that 


his: forte: tan oomnodys The late C,. Mathews and 
when they were yet in their teens, often exhibited pri 
and at a comparatively late date played at a small 

the Strand, then in the occupation of a Mr. Scott. 
theatre was the foundation of the a 

was ‘‘ Richard the Third,’’ and .Mathews was the 

Liston took the character of Buckingham. Subsequentl 
they both took up the profession as.a matter of business, but 
a country company, 

London he came from what was called the York circuit, hav- 
ing undergone a severe drilling with Tate Wilkinson, who 
did his best to persuade him that ‘his fade, however his figure 
might suit, was not well adapted to tragedy. The result was, 
that his first part in the metropolis was in what may be called 
low cemedy ; and he made so strong an impression, that it 
was clear, as long as he could act, he would find a hearty wel- 
come there. He proceeded, and prospered in all ‘his under- 
takings. He constantly saved money, and never but. once 
sold out of the funds, and even regularly bought: in the divi-, 
dends upon his gradual accumulations.. Thus be was never in 
want of money, and never engaged in any questionable specu~ 
lation; though often tempted. As a performer ‘of comic cha- 
racters, his place will, perhaps, never be adequately supplied. 
To a rich fund of natural humour he added the care, discri- 
mination, and perception of the finished artist. Hence he was 
never merely droll, but so moulded and adapted his powers of 
humour as to make them perfectly characteristic of the. part. 
he played. In private life Mr.. Liston’s habits were. do» 
testic, and he possessed the respectiof all who knew him.-+ 
Observer. 


M. VIREY. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
Paris, the president reported the death of M. Virey, one of ite 
most distinguished members. M. Soubeiran principal phars' 
macien of the hospitals, and member of the pharmaceutical 
section of the Royal Academy of Medicine, pronounced ‘his 
funeral oration on the 11th instant, from which it appeared 
that this distinguished naturalist was born at Hortes, on the, 
22nd of December, 1775, consequently M. Virey had arrived, 
at the advanced age of seventy-one years at the time of his 
death; he was educated at the College of Langres, om leaving 
which he located himself in the house of a relation in that town, 
a member of the profession; but the first French revolution 
breaking out induced the young Virey to join the ranks, and 
he was soon after appointed assistant pharmacien to the Mili- 
tary Hospital, and was sent by Parmentier, who recognised 
his merit, to the Val de Grace in the same capacity, where he. 
employed himself in study and scientific. researches with an 
activity and perseverance rarely met with. Correct in. the 
performance of his duties, he passed that portion of his time 
which would have been otherwise unoccupied, in the library 
of the Pantheon, where, besides the study of general history, 
botany, and materia medica, that of the history of the human 
race, considered in a moral and physical point of view, became 
one of his favourite occupations. His experience as a chemist 
was so great, that he was repeatedly consulted by the govern- 
ment regarding foreign articles introduced into France under 
the designation of medicines. M. Virey was the author of 
several works of the highest merit ; indeed, few of his country- 
men have contributed so much to the advancement of medical 
and general science. In 1825, he was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and was also a member of the His- 
torical Committee of Sciences, attached to the Minister of 
Public Instruction ; he was also a corresponding member of a 
great number of learned societies, Jean Joseph Virey was 
affable, and always ready to assist young men in the coms 
mencement of their career with advice and counsel; every one 
did justice to the honesty of his heart; and yet in 1825, when 
recommended by the Ecole de Pharmacie, and the French In- 
stitute for the professorship of natural history, he was refused 
it by the government he had so much benefited. His death 
was sudden. Some months previously he had first experi- 
enced symptoms of the disease which proved fatal; and on 
the night of his decease, whilst leaving with his family a 
friend’s house, where he had been ing the evening, his 
breathing suddenly became difficult, and he fell dead in the 





arms of his friends. ‘‘ Requiescat in pace !”’ 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
commodities of all kinds ate tobe purchased. New inventions 
t are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 

impartial Sneed adabpene heroin 

. i reporter in whom publi 

de. This department of Taz Carric will endeavour to fulfil 

ty. To aid the correspondents are requested to inform 

our readers of any new ion for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
rocured, and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
be attended to.] 


Roya Institution, March 6th.—Mr. Faraday ‘‘ On the 
magnetic condition of matter.’’ Having fully reported the 
papers on this subject when they were read at the Royal 
Society, we shall here confine ourselves to the general means 
and mode of illustration by which even the most delicate phe- 
nomena of diamagnetic action were made manifest to an 
audience of 800 or 900 persons. The electro-magnet used 
was of the horse-shoe form ; the iron one was a bent bar 3} 
inches in diameter, and 46 inches in length ; and round it was 
coiled above 500 feet of copper wire, nearly one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter. It was placed with the poles upwards, level 
with the lecture-table, and two sliding pieces of iron formed 
moveable terminations, so that the distance between them 
could be adjusted at pleasure. It was excited by 20 pairs of 
Grove’s plates. The speaker first illustrated the two distinct 
and characteristic effects produced on bodies magnetic after 
the manner of iron—namely, the axial position taken up by an 
elongated portion of the substance when between the poles, 
and the attraction when the body was near to one pole. In 
illustration both of the powers of the magnet and the care 
requisite in these experiments, he rolled up a sheet of writing 
paper into a cylinder, and shewed that it was magnetic, for it 
pointed like a needle between the poles, thus manifesting both 
the delicacy of the test and the definite nature of the action. 
Diamagnetic bodies were then submitted to the action of the 
magnet ; bars of heavy glass, phosphorus, and bismuth, being 
in turn operated with, and all pointed freely in an equatorial 
direction, and if in motion, vibrated about the equatorial 
position. They were suspended by a bundle of cocoon silk, 
and sheltered from the air by a glass frame. The actual re- 
apy of bismuth and phosphorus was next rendered evident 

y a species of micrometrical arrangement, the substance being 
suspended at the end of the short arm of a balanced lever, 
whilst a large paper disc was attached to the long arm placed 
under cover of a glass shade. In this way the disc was seen 
to move, through 15 or 20 inches to the right or left, at 
pleasure, according as the magnetic poles were brought near 
to the bismuth or phosphorus on the one side or the other. 
Amongst organic matter, a slice of apple and a piece of wood 
were made to obey the magnet freely, vibrating about the line 
of equatorial position. Mr. Faraday then adverted to the 
magnetic condition of the compounds of magnetic metals, and 
especially to their salts and the solutions of them. These 
solutions supply transparent fluid, magnetic media, capable, 
within certain limits, of any adjustment of strength, and they 
enable us to examine magnetic phenomena under a new form 
namely, as existing in and affected by the media by which 
bodies either magnetic or diamagnetic are surrounded. To 
illustrate this point, he referred to air, and said that it must 
not be assumed hastily that air had no magnetic relation to 
other bodies, for it had a direct relation, and produced most 
manifest effects. He took a thin glass tube, containing air 
hermetically sealed up ; the tube was suspended between the 
poles of the magnet by cocoon silk, and weighted by the at- 
tachment of a little tube of mercury placed exactly under the 
middle, so that it might sink in water when surrounded by it ; 
a glass jar, containing in the lower part a clear solution of 
proto-sulphate of iron, and over that distilled water, was ad- 
justed on a stand between the poles, in such a manner that it 
could be lowered, leaving the air-tube free, or raised until the 
tube was in either the water or the solution. Whilst the air- 
tube was in the air, it appeared y indifferent to the 
action of the poles; but when it was in the water, it appeared 
to be strongly magnetic, pointing axially with considerable 
force ; on the other hand, when it was in the ferruginous solu- 
tion, it appeared to be a diamagnetic body, for it pointed 
equatorially, and was strongly repelled : thus, according to the 





or a diamagnetic 
body. The phenomena were made to alternate with the ut- 
most facility many times, by raising or lowering the jar. In 
like manner, Mr. Faraday stated that a weak solution of sul- 
phate of iron acted as a magnetic in water, and as a diamag- 
netic in a stronger solution; and after some remarks upon 
these differential phenomena, and upon the relation of terrestrial 
magnetic and diamagnetic phenomena, concluded his discourse. 
—Literary Gazette. 

MerroporitaN SEwaGE Manure Company.—It. will 
be seen by the advertisement that the Bill for promoting this 
great enterprise has passed through its preliminary stages in 
the House of Commons, and will go into committee shortly. 
For obvious reasons we have abstained from entering into 
minute details of the plan and calculation, waiting until they 
shall be adduced in evidence before the committee, when we 
will take care that the substance of the evidence shall be laid 
before the readers of Taz Critic. 

Inpran Corn Breap.—Bread baked from Indian corn 
(maize) is coming rapidly into vogue in Glasgow, and several 
bakers are driving a brisk business in it already. At a meet 
ing of the Philosophical Society, on Wednesday night, the 18th 
inst. Dr. R. D. Thompson read an able paper on the nutritive 
qualities of Indian corn, which he ranked very high; and, at 
the same time, exhibited various kinds of bread and biscuit 
which had been baked from it by Mr. Wilson, Gordon-street. 
Some of the specimens were mixtures of maize and wheat, and 
maize and rice, in which state the loaves can be better fer- 
mented than when the maize is used alone. The bread and 
biscuits were very palatable and pleasant. Various uses to 
which Indian corn flour may be applied in domestic cookery 
were described, and some of them illustrated, on the occasion. 
In any form it is incomparably more nutritious than potatoes, 
and may, with the smallest amount of trouble and expense, be 
made an agreeable dish.— Scottish (Glasgow) Guardian. 

Acapemy oF Scrence.—Sittina oF Marcu 16.—M. 
Morin read a long notice of the economy effected in the 
transport of hay for the supply of the army by compression, 
and of the presses which have been used in France for this 
purpose. It appears that, even with the imperfect means 
hitherto adopted, an enormous saving had been effected in the 
transport of hay for the cavalry in Algeria ; but this probably 
will be doubled by the use of English presses, which have been 
recently purchased in England by the French government. 
M. Laurent read in his own name, and in that of M. Gerardt, 
a paper on the controversy that has taken place between them 
and M. Liebig, the celebrated German chemist. It appears 
that these gentlemen dispute many of the conclusions come to 
by M. Liebig in his researches in organic chemistry, with a 
view to their practical application to agriculture and other pur- 
poses. The other papers were all on subjects of no importance 
to the public at large. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Reichenbach’s Researches on Magnetism and certain allied 
Subjects. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE resume our abstract of this remarkable publica- 
tion at the point where we parted from it last week. 

The Baron observed that not only the magnet, but a 
magnetised glass of water possessed the property of 
attracting the hand of one of his patients. 

His next experiments were to ascertain whether the 
same effect might not be produced by other bodies be- 
sides water ; and he found it to be as he had antici 
rs: magnetised substances affected the patient in different 

ees. 

e then tried the same substances in their natural 
condition without being magnetised. To his astonish- 
ment he discovered that they acted on the patient, but 
with inferior power. By closely observing the effects 
produced hy each he was enabled to construct three 
tables shewing the degree of the magnetic influence of 
each substance. The first contains those which are 
inert, producing no sensible effects; among which are 
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ivory, glass, mercury, silver, copper, and zinc. The 
second table contains the active agents which are all, as 
it proved, es eee into three 
classes, the comprising such as caused the fingers to 
close on the body with hardly perceptible s ; the 
second, those which caused the hand to be closed with 
spasm, but did not attract it to follow; the third that 
which caused the hand to contract with violent spasm, 
and attracted it also when made to pass near it. 

The general result is, that distinct solitary crystals acted on 
thehand very: distinctly, as described; and therefore such 
erystals appeared to possess a power not previously noticed, 
and of # peculiar nature. As far as we have gone, this pro- 
perty appears to depend on the structure of matter, and par- 
ticularly its state of aggregation. 

He further discovered that when one body was ex- 
amined by itself, the patient easily distinguished two 
points in the crystal, in which the power was concen- 
trated, or two poles. One was always more powerful 
than the other, and the aura of one was cool, of the other 
lukewarm. 

The author found among his friends several individuals sen- 
sitive to crystals, and is allowed to name M. Carl Scuh, and 
Dr. Endlicher, both men of science and in good health. About 
one-half of those in the author’s neighbourhood have been 
found more or less sensitive. Many, with averted faces, could 
tell whether the streak were made with the positive or nega- 
tive pole of the crystal. 


The crystals should be large, single, with natural acu- 
minations ; heavy spar, fluor spar, gypsum, and rock 
crystal are the best, and this is the manner of their 
use :-—~ 


They must be drawn as near the inner surface of the hand 
as possible, five seconds being taken to a streak, and held 
perpendicularly, The author describes minutely the precau- 
tions observed, and the occasional contradictions naturally oc- 

i to a sensation so feeble as this must be. It 


curring in 
appears that individuals are often more or less sensitive at one 
time than at another. The power of distinguishing the sensa- 
tions appears to be increased by practice. The upward streak 
and the south pole seem to be the most efficacious in many 
persons. 

The question now presented itself, is the force exist- 


ing in crystals the same as magnetism? If so, tt ought 
to attract iron; but the author could not detect the 
smallest trace of such a power ; and so was it with many 
other tests applied with purpose to trace this identity. 
The conclusions are clearly stated in the following pro- 
positions :— 

The polar force, therefore, which exists in crystals, and 
produces on healthy and diseased persons the above described 
effects, is not identical with the magnetic force. But, on the 
other hand, the magnetic force, as we find it in magnets, is 
accompanied by the crystalline force, because magnets act on 
the living nerve exactly as crystals do. Hence the magnet is 
the seat of two forces, not one alone. They can be separated, 
for one of them is found in crystals, unaccompanied by the 
other. The phenomena of ism, therefore, separate 
into two subdivisions, which, being found together in magnets, 
yield complex manifestations. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to subject to revision a part of the great accumulation of 
observations made by scientific men on magnets. 


The Baron then instituted an elaborate series of expe- 
riments on this new force in crystals, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it can be transferred from one body to 
another—whether it can be concentrated—and whether 
pe uray > charged with it as with magnetism or 
e ity. @ possess 0 ent ex the nervous 
system of healthy 1 persons or of those afflicted with 
nervous maladies. But the sensitiveness of the healthy 
subject was so limited that he was compelled to employ 
the’ more‘acute senses of those affected with disease. This 
proved satisfactory, for different persons in the most dif- 





ferent circumstances agreed in their experience. His 
reply to objections is triumphant. 

The objections which are made to this method of investiga- 
tion will have no weight with the sober observer who keeps 
steadily within the limits of experience. Every thing that we 
know of the external world, we must learn ultimately through 
our senses, having no other means of doing so. But we know 
that many things go on around us, and in us, which, for want 
of appropriate senses, we cannot perceive. Numberless 
electric changes, for example, are taking place around us at 
each instant, of which we perceive not theslightest trace. If 
now an individual were to appear, gifted with a sixth, an elec- 
trical sense, by means of which he could perceive and describe 
the most delicate electrical changes, as acu as we can per- 
ceive light with our organs of vision, should we not eagerly 
listen to his instructions, and ask him a thousand questions, to 
clear up and to extend our notions onthe subject? A 
born blind is led by one who sees, and soon learns to beli 
that the latter has eyes, with which he sees objects, when he 
finds that the obstacles in his path, of which he has been pre- 
viously warned, actually exist. A person affected with some 
nervous malady is to ordinary men just such a guide as he 
who sees is to the blind man, for in him there is a sensitive- 
ness to electrical and magnetical changes which amounts almost 
he AT cael sense, opened up to him and denied to the 

y- 


A multitude of experiments, which he details, proved 
that the crystalline force may be transferred to, and 
collected in, other substances. He found that matter 
had not the power of retaining it permanently: seme 
bodies lost it almost instantly. In none did it remain 
longer than ten minutes. 

It was ascertained, also, that this force passes through 
all bodies, although with different degrees of facility. 
regard to amount of possible charge, it appeared that it 
could not be increased beyond a certain point, which 
was soon reached. The force increases with the size of 
the crystal. It shares with the magnet the power of 
attracting organised living structures. 

Numerous experiments that the aura, which 
has been already stated to be visible in the magnet, was 
seen also in crystals, but surpassing in colour and 
regularity of form. The light given out by many bodies 
— crystallization seems to connect itself with this 
subject. 

he author concludes this section with the following 
recommendations, and with a promise of much know- 
ledge to come from his researches :— 


The author recommends that these experiments should be 
repeated in the most absolute darkness; and, as all his have 
been, not with somnambulistic patients in the state of som- 
nambulism, but either with other nervous patients, or with 
them in their normal condition. The crystals should be as 
large as possible. From what has been said, it appears that 
the peculiar force thus detected, opens up a new leaf in the 
book of the imponderables. The new force appears to be 
subject to the general laws of imponderables, but has its 
specialties and peculiar laws, the study of which must hence- 
forth be a problem of physics. It is exceedingly desirable to 
discover an inorganic test or re-agent for it, a means of 
recognising and measuring it, which shall relieve us from 
the dependence, often more than disagreeable, on sick persons, 
hospitals, and unscientific people of all kinds. The author is 
engaged in this research, and has good hopes of success. 

In the next section he proceeds to apply the laws of 
this new force, which he has thus traced, to another series 
of Foy, mays 

Baron states that he had often heard of the phe- 
nomenon called Animal Magnetism, andthe description 
given of it so resembled those he had witnessed in his 
experiments with this new force, that he determined to 
see if there was any and what relationship between them. 
But that his judgment might be unfettered he would not 
read any of the works written upon the subject of Mes- 
merism, resolved to be guided only by his own observa- 
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tions. -To prepare the for this it was first necessary 
to ascertain the part whieh, in all these phenomena, is 
played by Terrestrial Magnetism. 

If a magnet or a crystal produces so decided an effect on 
sensitive persons, it is certain that the magnetism of the earth, 
which gives the needle its direction, cannot be without in- 
fluence on the animal nerve. And thus it was obvious, that 
it would be impossible to obtain any pure result from any ex- 
periment as long as this powerful agent, which must act in 
some way, was not subject to measurement and calculation, 
with a view to its elimination. 

With this view a series of experiments was instituted, 
and which are here detailed ; for the list we must refer to 
the volume, but we cite one as an instance :— 


M. Schuh had, in the house then inhabited by him, the 
singular custom, when he awoke early in the morning, of re- 
gularly turning himself in bed, so as to place his head where 
his feet had been; on doing this, he invariably fell asleep 
again, and this second sleep, contrary to the usual opinion, 
was to him far more refreshing than the whole sleep preceding 
it. If he omitted this, or lost his second sleep, he felt weary 
all day, and thus this strange custom had become a necessity 
for him. The author inquired, and found that the position of 
the bed was such, that the head of the sleeper, in his ordinary 
position, that is, the head of the bed, was directed to the 
south, the feet tothenorth. He advised the turning of the 
bed into exactly the opposite position, with the head toward 
the north; and from that time, the necessity for the second 
sleep never returned, the ordinary sleep was refreshing and 
sound, and the custom above mentioned at once given up. 


And this was the general result :— 


Thus, eight different cases of sensitive individuals agreed in 
this, that every other position, except that from north to south, 
is highly disagreeable, but that from west to east almost into- 
lerable, at least in our hemisphere. Probably in the southern 
hemisphere it is otherwise. The cause of these phenomena 
can obviously be found only in that great et which is 
formed by the earth with its atmosphere, that is, terrestrial 
magnetism. Like any other magnet, the earth interferes, and 
we thus arrive at the following law:—The.terrestrial magnet. 
ism exerts on certain persons, both healthy and otherwise, who 
are sensitive, a peculiar influence, powerful enough to disturb 
their rest, and in the case of diseased persons disturbing the 
circulation, the nervous functions, and the equilibrium of the 
mental powers. And since terrestrial magnetism is subject to 
variations, which are in connection with the lunar phases, 
insomuch that the terrestrial magnetism reaches a minimum, 
in reference to the moon, at the period of full moon, one of the 
causes which influence insanity comes out of darkness at least 
into twilight. .On this point the author promises to return 
to the subject when the special investigation of it is further 


It is to a neglect of the disturbing influence of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism that the Baron attributes the appa- 
rently contradictory results of experiments in Animal 
Magnetism :— 

If the same disease: were treated magnetically in Vienna in 
the pésition north to south ; in Berlin in that of east to west ; 
and in Stuttgart in that’of south to north, totally different re- 
stilts would be obtained in the three cases; and no 
in the experience of the different physicians could be obtained. 
Nay, if the same physician, at different times, or even at the 
same time ‘in different places; were to treat the same 
disease with the same magnetic means, while accidentally the 
beds of his patients were placed in different positions, he must 
necessarily see quite different results, so as to be entirely puz- 
zled with magnetism and with himself. He must conclude it 
to be'full of caprice and change ; and finding it impossible to 





are still the scandala medicorum. It be confidently ex- 

that ere long an improvement will be effected, The 
all-powerful influence of terrestrial magnetism will be measured 
and calculated, and the whole subject of magnetism will now 
admit of being regularly studied in reference to medicine. Pro- 
gress will be made; experimenters will mutually understand 
each other ; and the world may at length hope to derive some 
actual benefit from those extraordinary things, which have so 
long excited expectation without satisfying it. Having thus 
established the existence of a powerful influence exerted by 
the earth’s magnetism on the magnetic phenomena in sensitive 
persons, all subsequent magnetic experiments were made with 
the patients in the position from north to south, which is con- 
sidered by the author as the normal position for the living body, 
sensitive or affected with nervous maladies. 


And here we pause again. But there is a world of 
novelty yet to be unfolded to the delighted eye of the 


reader, 
——>—— 


AMPUTATION AT CHERBOURG OF THE LEG OF A 
YOUNG PERSON IN MESMERIC SLEEP. 
(From the Zoist.) 


Miss Mary D’ALBANEL, seventeen years of age, had laboured 
for many years under a disease of the right foot occasioned by a 
sprain. For above three years amputation has been prono 
inevitable. But, notwithstanding the progress of the disease, 
the patient could never be brought to consent to an o 
which the most courageous man never contemplates without 
dread. At length it was determined to have recourse to mes- 
merism, in order to render her insensible to pain, and in order to 
perform the operation, the necessity for which was every day be- 
coming more imminent, without her knowledge. She was mes- 
merised by M. Durand, who had no doubt of success; and the 
result proved the accuracy of his judgment. The first effect of 
mesmerism was the restoration of Miss D’Albanel’s appetite and 
sleep, of which she had been very long deprived. The degree of 
her insensibility having been frequently examined, was at —— 
found to be such as was necessary, and she consented during her 
sleep-waking to submit to the operation, or rather she earnestly 
entreated to have it performed. The amputation was fixed for 
the following Thursday, the 2nd of October, at half-past twelve. 
On the day fixed, at.eleven o’clock, Miss D’Albanel was sent to 
sleep in less than three minutes, and then placed upon a table. 
Preparations were immediately made in her presence; and as 
soon as M. Durand was satisfied that the insensibility was deep 
and positive, he informed the surgeons that they might begin the 
operation with perfect certainty. Then, in the midst of a solemn 
silence, and while all the assistants were fixing an attentive and 
scrutinising eye upon the patient, Dr. Loysel made a large ¢ir~ 
cular incision with bis knife, which, penetrating deeply into the 
fiesh as far as the bones, laid bare the greater part of the tibia 
and fibula. The blood flowed abundantly. The two flaps were 
cut and dissected, the periosteum cut, the bones sawn ; the liga 
ture of the arteries, the cleansing and putting up of the wound ; the 
application of bandages and lint ; all was done without the patient 
ving the slightest symptom of pain. Her countenance continued 
calm and undisturbed ; her hands remained constantly free, and she 
several times smiledand conversed with her mesmeriser, even during 
the most painful stages of the operation, which, including the 
putting-up, lasted above half an hour. The insensibility was 
complete. The patient had no knowledge of what was doing; 
the pulse underwent no change in either strength or frequency. 
Miss D’Albanel was immediately carried to and allowed to 
remain still for ashort time. Ina of “an hour she was 
awakened, as on former days, by the mere will of her mesmer- 
iser, in three or four seconds, and at the distance of two metres. 
She opened her eyes suddenly, smiled to those around her, and 
thus remained above ten minutes, without perceiving what had 
taken place, and free from all suffering. Then she said, without 
too strong an emotion, ‘‘ Ah, I perceive itis over ; what a bless- 
ing!—oh, thanks, thanks! gentlemen !’’ Being, requested to 
mention what she bad felt and experienced during her sleep, she 
replied, ‘‘I know of nothing; I have felt no pain; I recollect 
nothing.”” She was then asked;~** How, then, did you know 
immediately that the: operation had:been:: »? “ With- 


out that elevation which is above my knee’ (the cradle to ele- 
¢ 






foresee and te its action, reject magnetism altogether as | Vate the bed-clothes from the leg), she replied, ‘1 
ah unman: instrament.” Such’ has been, in: fact, the sad\| have perceived it so soon,, for I have "pala at, this. 20met 
of . From the earliest’ times, often taken | on Ne hoe a AR tly 

/ and as often cast aside, it now’ lies, almost © oh robe Beef i at handace refer rere " 
bo) | On Monday, October 6th, the first 8 were 

i yet is so distinguished, so penetrating, nay, .we may say; o'clock, and’ the wouihd dressed - é rie sleep. The 
so incomparable a means of relief in cases where man has | dressing, which is gencrally very painful, gave her no sensation 5 
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done. From the moment of the operation (ten days had now 
elapsed) she constantly preserved a remarkable serenity and 
ess. She had not one bad symptom; not even the 
nervous excitement which is so common after painful opera- 
tions. The wound is now gradually healing, and there is every 
reason to hope for a speedy cure. It is thus completely proved 
by experience that mesmerism, producing the most absolute in- 
sensibility in the organs, may be of palpable assistance, and ren- 
der great service in surgical operations, and in amputations, 
which are always so painful, by sparing the unfortunate patient 
bothterror andanguish ; and after an operation, the agony of which 
excites anirritation which is sometimes very dangerous, how happy 
are we in being able, through the means of mesmeric sleep, to pre- 
vent nervous accidents, lock-jaw (¢etanus) , for example, which often 
destroys life, and to restore the’ vital powers which such a shock 
has exhausted. This is always the result when sleep-waking is 
effected, and was very striking in the case of amputation which 
we have just witnessed at Cherbourg. What happy, what 
blessed results, then! The terrors which usually precede am- 
putation, the agony which accompanies it, the cruel recollections 
which follow it, are all destroyed and annihilated by mesmerism. 
What an astonishing phenomenon, and how deserving of rivet- 
ting the attention of the learned! Unluckily for the science, 
mesmerism, this unknown but real power, this mysterious and 
imponderable agent, escapes observation ; and the men who have 
devoted themselves with the most ardour to the study of this 
most interesting branch of anthropology, have hitherto been un- 
able to discover the cause of so prodigious a change, of so deep 
an alteration of the laws of life.—Cherbourg, Oct. 11, 1845. 
P.S.—Yesterday (Sunday), the tenth day after the operation, 
the patient got up, and sat at the window from twelve till five 
o'clock. To-day (Monday), Oct. 13th, she left her room and 
took a turn in a neighbouring garden, and sat there afterwards 
for above two hours. She is now perfectly well and goes out 
every day.—Cherbourg, Oct. 13, 1845.—The fourteenth day of 
the operation, the wound was completely healed, and all dressing 
left off. This amputation, performed under such extraordinary 
circumstances, and the rapid cure which ensued, have produced 
& strong sensation here.—Cherbourg, Oct. 30th, 1845. 
. DELENTE, Directeur des Lits Militaire 
de la Garrison de Cherbourg. 
MARIA D’ALBANEL, 
LoysEL, Docteur Médecin, P. 
C. Grson, D.M.P., Docteur Médecin 
de la Faculté de Savans. 
DvuRAND, Professeur de Philosophie. 
L. DARAGoN, Professeur. 
The operation performed by Dr. Loysel does the greatest 
honour to this young surgeon, and to Dr. Gibon, who assisted 
him with the obliging concurrence of M. Arsene Delente. 


» Mr. Spencer T. Hall, has, we are informed, excited consi- 
derable interest at Liverpool, by mesmerising Mr. P. Hedger, 
chief officer of the Great Britain steam-ship, now lying in that 
port. Mr. Hedger having challenged the influence in his own 
ei and thus became convinced of its existence, allowed 

» Hall to operate upon him publicly, one evening at the 

Concert-hall, when the most remarkable and satisfactory 
effects were produced. It is added that in a recent visit to 
Bolton, Mr, Hall convinced the editors of the two newspapers 
there, who. were previously somewhat sceptical, by mesmerising 
are eer are in. their own establishments, in whom they 

the fullest faith. 
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A.stamped copy of Tax Critic sent by post to any Book- 
useller, or-keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
tat the -eost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 
Jess’ ‘than half-a-year’s subscription (58. 5d.) in advance, 
“which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Inteewarionar Copraicut.—Sir Robert Peel's announce- 
that negotiations are in progress between England and 
the protéction, of literary’ property has afforded 

tion in our literary circles. It is. scandalous 

shame .that such a. treaty, was. not, entered into 


years:and years ago. . Had. it: beeny poor Walter Scott would 
never ‘have:known what it was to have a pack of rapacious 


creditors at his heels; whilst Bulwer, Dickens, James, Mrss 
Trollope, and all your popular romancists, would be, as they 
ought to be, many thousand pounds ‘the richer; and French 
authors and publishers too would have reaped a richer return 
for their genius and their enterprise than the pirates have per- 
mitted them todo. But better late than never—the treaty, 
though long delayed, will not be the less welcome. I would, 
however, respectfally entreat Sir Robert Peel not to rest cone 
tent with a treaty with France. One with Belgium is even 
more imperatively needed, and another with Saxony ; for it is 
at Brussels and at Leipsic, not at Paris, that the most exten- 
sive piracies of British works are now committed. Since the 
law, passed some years ago, by which the custom-house peo- 
ple were authorised to tear up all English books pirated in 
foreign countries, the reprinting of English books in Paris hag 
become very circumscribed: the Jowert trade of Messrs. 
Galignani and Baudry being now cut down to the reprinting 
of the best works of the great authors, Bulwer, Dickens, and 
one or two others, instead of, as before, to the reprinting of 
almost every book of interest that issued from the press. It 
is, I repeat, from Brussels and Leipsic, and especially the lat- 
ter, that the continental market is now supplied with 
editions of your best authors, living or dead. It is with the 
Belgian and Saxon governments, therefore, I say again, that 
treaties for the prevention of literary piracy should be entered 
into in preference even to France. It is a fact too, that many 
of the pirated works of your authors which circulate on the 
continent, and are smuggled into England to the great injury 
of your publishers, come from the United States. You will 
hardly believe it, but such is the truth. To my personal 
knowledge, one English circulating library in this city is al- 
most exclusively stocked with Yankee reprints; they bei 
even cheaper, notwithstanding the great distance they have to 
come, than the piracies of Brussels and Leipsic. is how- 
ever must, I suppose, be borne; for to expect your precious 
relatives; the Yankees, to give up their profitable trade of 
swindling your authors, robbing your publishers, and defiling 
your glorious literature by putting it under their mercenary 
eyes, would be as extravagantly absurd as it would be to ex 
pect them to pay their Pennsylvanian bonds, or not to make 
themselves the scoff and the scorn of the whole civilised world. 
—Literary Gazette. 

Tar New Nierrx Exrepition.—It will be remembered, 
that about two years since Captain Becroft and Dr. King left 
Liverpool in the steamer Ethiope, on another experimental 
trial, to open commerce with Central Africa. Letters have 
been received from those gentlemen by a Dutch ship which 
arrived in the Channel, dated Fernando Po, November 9, an- 
nouncing the return to that island from the Niger six days pre- 
viously. The vessel had been upon that river for a period of 
three months and a half. Unhappily, in consequence of 
deaths, feuds, and wars amongst the chiefs, the aspect of mat- 
ters in the interior had been found materially altered, and Rab- 
bah, the largest and most flourishing town on the river in 
1840, is now deserted and in ruins. Owing to this disordered 
state of things, the mission had not been so successful com- 
mercially as was expected, though not less so than Dr. King 
had anticipated under such circumstances.— Globe. 

Mr. Washington Irving, the accomplished author and United 
States Minister at the Spanish Court has been recalled at: his 
own request. 

Screntirric Discovery. ~— The Frankfort Gazette des 
Postes states that an unpublished work of Linneus hag 
been discovered in Sweden after having been long sought in. 
vain. It is entitled the Nemesis Divina.. In this labour of 
the last years of his life the great naturalist recorded, for the 
instruction of his son, a number of observations and. facts, 
deduced, in a great measure, from. the private life of the pers. 
sons with whom he was acquainted, in order to demonstrate 
that Divine justice punishes and rewards even in this world, 
The manuscript is composed of 203 sheets. In a short pre- 
face, placed at the head of the work, the author recommends. 
in the most formal manner that it should never.be published, 
It was this recommendation, which, no. doubt, caused the 
manuscript to be laid aside and forgotten. The University of. 
Upsala purchased it a short time since at the sale of a library. 
of a physician, whose father was: employed to arrange, the 
rsof Linnzeus, At present, when the persons referred to. 





the work have ceased to exist, there remains no objection to. 
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extracts from it, which M. Fries, a Swedish botanist, has 
appointed by the Academy to prepare for publication. 

Victor Hugo has announced to his intimates that he is about 

te publish a new yolume of poetry, under the title of Les 
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BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Cartic, stating prices. 
Vols. 2 and 3, “‘ Pictorial Bible.” 
The Ancient Forester’s Miscellany, Vols. I., II., III. for 
1836, 7,8, and Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Vol. [V. for 1840. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From March 21 to March 28. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Toe CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THE CRITIC, fs charge will be made either 
Sor registration or for publication in Tuz Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


ZIsT OF NWEW BOOKS. 
Anthon’s Homer’s Iliad, by Davies, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd.—A Brief 
View of Homeeopathy, with Hints for Treating Diseases and 
paw, by Neville Wood, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Bean’s (Rev. J.) Family Worship, 20th edit. fc. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
-—Babington’s Hulsean Prize Essay for 1845, ‘‘ On the Influ- 
ence of Christianity in the Abolition of Slavery in Europe,” 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Barnes’s (A.) Notes on St. Paul, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Clayton’s (Rev. C.) Parochial Sermons, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Car- 

*s (Dr.) Manual of Physiology, fc. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
tt’s Poetical Works, royal Svo. 3s. sd. 

cade (C.) Practice of Committees of House of Commons, 8vo. 
5s. cl. 

Greig’s (J.) Young Ladies’ Arithmetic, by S. Maynard, 2s. cl.— 
Grote’s (George) History of Greece, 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. cl. 

Hairby’s (Dr. J. bles in Normandy, sm. 8vo. 14s. cl.— 
Hodson sH Carriage Fares, new edit. 32mo. 1s. cl.— 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tables, 10th edit. royal 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Infant Brothers, Abner and David Brown, 8th edit. 18mo. 3s.cl. 

’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great, Britain, in 
8 vols. Vol. I. fc. Svo. 6s. 6d. el. 

Mohan Lal’s Travels in the Panjab, Affghanistan, &c. 8vo. 16s. 
cl.—Mill (Geo.) on Cultivating the Cucumber and Melon, 3rd 
edit. 10s. cl.—Michelet’s (J.) The People, trans. by Cocks, 
post 8vo. 9s. cl.; ditto, cheap edit. 16mo. 1s. 6d. sd. 

O’ Neill’s Guide to Pictorial Art, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sd. 

Palmer’s Guide to Government Medicine Chest, 18mo. 1s. sd.— 
Perceval’s (Hon. and Rey. A. P.) Lectures on Ephesians, 
12mo. 5s. cl. 

Railway Annual for 1846, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Scott’s Law and Practice of Railway and Private Bills, 20s. bds. 


—Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, and his Relation to Calderon | the 


and Goethe, trans. from the German of Dr. Ulric, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—Sulivan’s (Rev. H. W.) Parish Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Stock and Sharebrokers’ any Railway Office Directory, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Stewart (Rev. J. H.) On the Fifty-fifth Chapter of 
Isaiah, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

‘Turf Remembrancer, 1846 (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Vidal’s (Mrs. F.) Tales for the Bush, 18mo. 5s. cl.—Vlieland’s 
Glaneur Frangais, with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Watson's Tutor’s Assistant, or School Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. sh. 
-—Watson’s Key to Tutor’s Assistant, &c. 12mo. 3s. sh.— 
‘Wilson’s (Dr) Medical Notes on China, 8vo. 10s. cl.—Wil- 
kinson’s (Rev. W. F.) University Sermons, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCATION of 'TASTE.—A series of 
Lectures. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. Author of “The A of Civilization.’ 
ContEnTs.—1. .--2, The Nature of Taste.—3. The Cul- 
ture of Taste.—4, Taste and Religion.—5. Taste and Morality.—6. 
Taste and Politics.—7. Taste and Manners.—8. Conelading Remarks, 
THE CREED ofa MAN. A semmany of the System of 
Individualism, with Introductory Maxims. : 
Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street, 





8, New I March 28, 1846; 
M®* BENTLEY'S « NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 

SCOTLAND : ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES: 
or, A VISIT TO BLAIR ATHOLL, By the Rev. FRANCIS 
TRENCH, Author of “ — France and Spain.’”? 2 vols 

it Svo. . 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the MAR- 
QUESS WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 
3 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 


III, 

WELLS’ PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of SPAIN. 
Imperial Svo. handsomely bound and printed, and embellished with 
apenenas splendid Engravings. — Qne Guinea. India proofs, 
ll. 11s, 6d. # 

BRAIM’S HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Vv. 
The MODERN COOK. By Cuaruizs Etme FRANCA- 
TRLLI, mae Maitre d’Hotel and Chief Cook to her Majesty. 8vo. with 
r d oO} sixty i=) i o 


VI. . 
MARGARET CAPEL. By the Author of “‘ The Clandestine 
Marriage.’’ 3 vols. Vil. 
Mrs. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. 2 


vols. 8vo. with i 


VIII. 
AMOS’S LECTURES on the ADVANTAGES of a CLAS- 
SICAL as an AUXILIARY toa COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 8y0. 


IX. 
SKETCHES on the SHORES of the CASPIAN. By W. 
R. HOLMES, Esq. 8vo. with ions. 


x. 
The CHAINBEARER. By J, FENNIMORE COOPER, 
3 vols. I, 
SE the PRETENDERS and their 


Esq. 
“JESSE'S MEMOIRS of 
ADHERENTS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


XII. 
CAPTAIN NEILL’S RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR 
YEARS’ SERVICE in the East. 8yvo. with Portrait of General Nott. 
Richard Bentley, New army (Publisher in ordinary to 
er Majesty. 


ALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to 
Mr. HALSE, of 5, PELHAM CRESCENT, BROMPTON, 
LONDON, for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. They will be 
astonished at its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of Asthma, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic-douloureux, Paralysis, inal 
Complaints, Headaches, deficiency of Nervous Energy, Liver Comp 
General — Indigestion, Stiff Joints, all sorts of Nervous disor- 
ders, &c. Mr. HALSE’s method of applying the Galvanic Fluid is 
free from all unpleasant sensation; in fact, it is rather —- 
otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes 
the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 

‘‘Galvanism.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the extra- 

ordinary cures lately effected by Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the practitioner 
himself; but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential part. of 
these statements, by the fact of having ourselves undergone the operation 
the process of which is no way disagreeable, while the effect is equally 
astonishing and complete. In Asthma, more especially, the powers of 
Galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. 
‘* Galvanism.—The Science of Galvanism appears to be now brought 
to great perfection, for we aregiven to understand that it can be ade 
ministered to mere infants, without producing the least inconvenience to 
them. Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the man to 
whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the wanie Ape 
paratus: in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the Medical Galvanist of 
Metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he has 
ponents and imitators; but what reasonable person, who feels desirous 
of trying the remedial powers of Galvanism, would think of resorting to 
any imitator, when Mr, Halse can hi be applied to?’’—Weekly 
Chronicle. 

‘* Galvanism.—Our readers may have noticed several extracts we have 
given from Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. We have 
reason to believe, that every case stated in the pamphlet is_perfectl 
true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short time since we 
on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gentleman who was 
undergoing the operation. The patient informed us that it was not at all 
an a epee sensation 3 Ande 8 ba? > Pomme ourselves, and there Paralpacs 
the least unpleasantness it. i ’s case Was 
and he declared to us, that before he came to Mr, Halse, one leg had 
withered away to a mere skeleton, ‘ but now,’ said he, ‘ you perceive it is 
both stout and healthy.’ Such, indeed, wasthe case. If we can judge 
by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we should say he is making 
some very wonderful cures.’’—Shij and Mercantile Gazette. 

HALSE’S PORTABLE GAL IC APPARATUS.—Mr. W. H. 
Halse, of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brom; London, is now ready to suppl 
patients with his efficient PORTABLE APPARATUS, It is pheben: =f 
on so simple a plan, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what 
ren it far superior to all other galvanic apparatus is, that it will re- 
main in action for several weeks without the least trouble. It is eon- 
structed on precisely the same i 
saay Se ‘cull opposed test hethen brought tar peivecie 
may be well sup at he has vanic apparatus to 

ion. Price 10 guineas, the cash to the order. M 
— = be given how to apply it. ie 
-B.—By i two pos stamps to Mr. Halse, a pamphlet on 
’ \vanism will be forwarded, pJs'-free. 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING, &c. 
&e. a 28 pages or 84 columns, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, and Record of British 


Manufacture. : 
Established in January 1839. 
The Art-Unton—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been is- 
ce its commencement in January 1839— nm recommended 
by the Press, universally, as “ably and impartially conducted ;’”’ as 
* admirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and increase the 


growing taste for Works of Art ;’’ and as “‘at once establishing, by the | lish 


excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art.”’ 
Similar recommendations have emanated from the foreign press ; in Galig- 
it has been commended for ‘‘ sound taste and judgment ;’’ and by 
Kuntsbilatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has been accepted as 
“* a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.’’ 

The circulation of the Ant-Unton has, during the past year, averaged 
§,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- 
tensively among those whose leisure enables them to cultivate the Artsas 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seek to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
their application to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
ponent in their several departments. 

The Art-Union is especially recommended to families in which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
Drawing it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very val 





To all who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
ual luxury—the Art-Unron cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aimis to be at once just and generous; 
to divest criticism of confusing and b technicalities ; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 
artists, amateurs, and connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 
all subjects in ow | they are interested, and to ~ ges the ee 
y ascertaining and estimating the pro of Art, both at home 
eae ae seen «HS 
Each monthly Part of the Art-Un1on is largely illustrated by Wood 
Engravings, describing the various subjects on consideration ; these, 
forthe most part, exhibit the progress of taste as applied to manufac- 
tures, and are suggestions for decoration and ornament ; woodcuts, how- 
ever, are frequently introduced, of raits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while presented with each number is an Engraving 
on Steel, or an os of fine Lithography, the cost of which, separately, 
would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 
Part LXXXIX. of the Art-Unton, commencing the Eighth Annual 
Volume, was published on the Ist of January, 1946; and the ion is 





tions had been subjected ; for att an getty any overs 
looked the silent but powerful instructors which emanate the fac- 
i: of Great Britain. ~ ~“ 
¢ present period is our purpose ; 

Schools of Design in the leading man ing towns of the kingdom is 
peetoding the best results ; and the boon recently accorded by the Legine 
ature to the manufacturer, by enabling him to register his improvements, 
secures him from piracy. We have made such arrangements—during & 
recent tour in the manufacturing districts—as will enable us to procure 
copies of the best designe, at the time they are registered, and which we 
shall as early as possible is, communicate to the public. 

_ Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pub 


ers 
“ CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 


ASSAM, SMITH, and Co.’s Fine CONGOU, rich 

, an meee I on 4s. 4d. per pound, con. 

senmnentatel families requiring an economical and abl antidis. 
No. 1, COVENTRY-STREET, LONDON, 


HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED BY 
_ ,HOLLOWAY’S PILL.—An astounding Cure by this Miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed. 
A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845. 

‘To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the 
possibility of my thanking you before this time for your politeness in send- 
ing me your pills as you did. I now take this ity of sending you 
an order for the amount, and at the same time to add, that your pills have 
effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most 
eminent of the faculty at home, and all over the continent, had not been 
able to effect ; may, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad ! I wish 
to have another bo 
should ever require either.—I 
obliged and obedient servant, 








x and a pot of the ointment, in case any of my family 
» with much respect, your most 


(Signed) * ALDBOROUGH.” 
_ Time should not be lost in taking this remedy for any of the foll 


Ague Consumption Inflammation Stone and gra- 
Asthma Debility Jaundice vel 
Bilious com- Dropsy Liver com- Tic-douloureux 
plaints Dysentery plaints 
Blotches onthe Erysipelas 
skin Fevers of all Piles 
Bowel com- kinds Rheumatism 
ae Fits Scrofula, or 
Colics Gout king’s evil 
Constipation of Headache Sore ts 
bowels Indigestion 
These truly invaluable pills can be obtained at the establishment of 


cause, &c. &e, 





Prof eliows, near Temple-bar, London, and of most respectable 
~ a t 





sugges as convenient for new Subscribers, who may thus be led 
to complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining “‘ sets,”’ 
several of the Parts having been ‘‘ out of print.”’ 

To Manufacturers, Decorative and Or tal Desig , their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful 

by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Ant-UNn10N 

Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such practical information 

as may enhance the mercantile value of the various productions of British 
¢ : 

In order to communicate facts so as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
can be brought to co-operate with the artisan ; and the mercantile value 
of the useful arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts. 


The Art-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to 
enforce the necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists between those Arts 
which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed exclusively mechanical ; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
well as hand is required in every branch of Decorative Art. 

The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons 
interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
the furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment ; and in the 
introduction of improvements in designs for British manufactures—from 
articles of high importancé to the most trifling matters in general use, 
which may be made subservient to the judicious education of the eye and 
mind—a work in which every manufacturer is unconsciously taking an 
active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by 
every article he multiplies and circulates among mankind. 

Thus publicity is given, as far as the influence of the Journal 





tend. 


s 0 hroughout the civilised world, at the following 
prices :—1s. idd. 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. lls. 22s, and 33s. each box. There is 
a wetmiie saving by ong rs ae sizes. 

-B. Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each box. 








NEWS FOR THE MILLION!! 
On Saturday, the 14th inst. the 


GREAT WESTERN ADVERTISER AND CHRONICLE 
WAS ENLARGED 


To the size of the London Times, and rendered 


COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER for the 
WEST of ENGLAND. It contains 
I, The News of the Week—Home, Foreign, Parliamentary and 


II. Legal Intelligence. 
III. Agricultural Intelligence. 
IV. Commercial Intelligence. 
V. Police Reports. 
VI. Reviews of Books, and Notices of Literature and the Fine Arts. 
VII. Poetry, Tales, and Essays, ions, Extracts from New 
and Standard Books. 
VIII. Gazettes, Markets, Shipping, Tide and Railway Tables, Stock 
and Share Lists, &c. 
IX. Advertisements. 
It is FREE FROM PARTY POLITICS, and excludes whatever is 
unfit to be admitted for perusal into families. 
Having a Larger Circulation than any other in the West of Eng- 
land, the Great WESTERN ADVERTISER AND CHRONICLE affords the 





to any improvement introduced into the external form and character of 
articles of British manufacture. The supremacy of our manufactures has 
been long maintained, and is universally acknowledged on the continent. 
While, however, the foreign producer admits our superiority in the ve: 
essential points of substance and durability, he erally refers wi 
mingled triumph wg scorn to the ne W our productions. - a time 
is approaching when we may surpass the foreign competitor in design as 
mash as we have hitherto excelled him in material. 

In pursuance of our , therefore, we shall notice every improvement 
in manufactured a the influence of the Fine-Arts oe been or 
may be exercised ; and, wherever our notices require the aid of explana- 
tory woodcuts, such woodcuts shall be associated with them. e ma’ 
thus hold out a sure encouragement to improvement, in giving to suc 
improvement that publicity which rarely fails to secure substantial re- 
‘ward, while exciting a more general desire to achieve excellence. 

he manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to which his produc. 





for Advertising. : 

Until the 15th day of April, Subscriptions will be received at TEN 
SHILLINGS for the current year, renewable at Ten Shillings annually, 
after which the Subscription will he raised to Fifteen Shillings per An- 
num. On such terms every man may have his own Newspaper. Single 
copies 4d. each. : 

The Great Westeen ApvVERTISER AND Curonicue is furnished 
gratuitously throughout the Counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Wilts, Dor- 
set, Devon, Cornwall, Hereford, and Monmouth, and of South Wales: 

1. To all Solicitors (to the number of upwards of 1,500). 4 

2. To the Public Offices, News-rooms, Hotels, and Commercial 


Houses. 





3. To Magi , Public Functionaries, 
Gentry, Medical Men, Merchants, and respectable 


last] 
To the leading Professional Firms, the principal Hotels, and Public 
Offices in London 


Office, 8, Bridge-street, Bristol, 
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fMiscellancous. 


ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COM- 
PANY.—The Directors have the satisfaction to announce to the 
Shareholders and the Aegng that the Ms aed on $ scm pe 
mons have reported that the Standing < Crier bare | Sone R : 
5, Berners’-street, London, March 24, 1846. 








Businesses for Sale. 


TOCK for a CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—FIVE 
HUNDRED VOLUMES of MODERN NOVELS and RO. 
MANCES to be DISPOSED OF for only 25/., including the principal 
works of Sir Walter Scott, wt —— Cooper, Marryat, Ainsworth, 

&c.; and many recent popular — 3, in good condition, and warranted 
; well worth the attention of any person commencing or adding to 
a Cireulating Library. he Paneer rede be seen and a list obtained at J. 
Connon ’s Magazine W: mar ga bottom of Bouverie- 
street. Also 120 pg ee, odern Voyages, Travels, 

Mencits, &e. for only 107. 


O NEWSVENDERS, STATION am, and 
OTHERS.—To. be DISPOSED OF, by Mr. J. H. Page, the 
-established business of a NEWSVENDER, BOOKSE LLER, and 
stirioN ER, together with a Public Library now in full trade, desirabl 





—CLARKE’S CABINET SERIES, ~ 
gi NURS FORSTER; 2 
By IDA, Countess HAHN HAHN. 


ice 1s. Gd. r4 
The COUNTESS FAUSTINA. By Iba, Countess HAHN 
Haun. 2s. 


ULRICH; a.Tale. By Iba, Countess HAHN HAHN. 2 


vols, 4s. 


The AMBER WITCH ; the most interesting Trial for Witch- 
craft ever known. 2s. 


LIFE IN DALECARLIA. By Miss Bremer. 
London : Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster-row. 

This day —_CLARKE’S HOME LIBRARY. 
GQ WEETHEARTS and WIVES or, Before and 


After M 
By T. S. ARTHUR, 6d. 


LOVERS and HUSBANDS; a Story of Married Life. By 
T.S.Antuur. 6d. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By Hertnrich ZcHoxke. 6d, 
PAULINE.’ By ALEXANDER Dumas. 84d, 


The IRISH GIRL, and other Tales. By MissSzpcwick. 6d. 
London; Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster-row, 


Qs. 











tuate near to one of the most important railway stations in London. 
Seeman | is extensive, the trade —— ut trifling, and alto- 
desirable for many persons to en wynte About 500/. required. 
Apply to Mr. J, H. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE Or Peary ANn THE AUTHO.- 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ; a remedy for 
all Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs. In Difficulty of Breath. 








— = 
Situations Wanted. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— A 

_ YOUNG PERSON of respectability, accustomed to the business, 

of obtaining a SITUATION, in London or the suburbs, and 

would not object for a limited time acceptin board and lodging as an 
equivalent for her services. Testimonials of ability will be produced. 


Address to A. M. P., 62, Westmoreland-place, City-road. 


Pew Publications. 


ust published, Sv 
BLective POLARITY, ‘the Un Universal Agent. 








Second Edition. With an Introductory Preface, 
By FRANCES BARBARA BURTON, 
Authoress | of “ Astronomy Familiarized,’’ ‘‘ Physical Astronomy,” &e. 
The A to prove ‘that the present g ap- 





ing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 
is the most positive , indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
1, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845. 
Sir,—I shall feel extremely obliged to you it you would send mea tin of 
ur most excellent Lozenges ; for, having tried them, I find they are the 
est remedy for Cough that can possibly be had. This I can testify from 
with a most violent cough for many 
ithout any benefit, until I met 
stant relief. 
I remain, Sir, yours, truly, 


Henry WoopeERrson. 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Ohureh 
Prepared and soldin boxes, is. 14d. and tin 8, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d. and 10s.6d, 
sash OY y Tuomas KeatineG, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yi London. 


experience, for I have been trou 
years, and have tried many t ered me 
with your Lozenges, and they 





NEW’SAUCE, 


HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 
cious ee in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 





of the Earth and fluctuations of its climates, its convulsions 
ubmersions of strata, &c.; have been and are periodic ; and are 
determined by ms roses aa tces of the Earth’s maximum and mini- 
mum polar stars, Vi Minor, during their alternate polaric 
dominations over this i lane mn the course of each of the revolutions 

of her poles, in mye’ bye 
The Authoress al deat) Glatidates the narrative or Cosmogony of 
Moses, as most , and a passes aioe of legislative wisdom, not 
hitherto aetiee ? ciated 
don : Simpkio, Marshall, and Co. 


DR. pay ate antad oe wee be arte nal Py LIFE. 


300 pa 
HAT TO" EAT. DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all laints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &c. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. Byan rvanee of the 
instructions herein contained, La pe the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered eonstitutio the g t of phy- 
sical and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man man. 
To be of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and all Book- 
sellers ; Raber direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 
street, 


LIVER and BOYD’S STANDARD EDITION 

of D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. Vols. 

I.to IV. Being the only English edition corrected and authenticated 

by the author, who has also written a new Preface, and made various 

additions pad hitherto published. Post 8vo. cloth. The first three vols. 
3s.each; the fourth 5s. 

ae 1. is now ready, and will be followed by the others at short in- 

t 8. 

Extract from Dr. D’Aubigne’s Preface.—‘‘ I have revised this transla- 
tion line by line and word by word, and I have restored the sense where- 
ever 1 not find it y rendered. It is the only one which I have 
ote al falthiel Copeeeten ot ar’ toe his in the qa keese 
as y fai ion of my thou in the English lan e, 
it aseieesd itek cot ts aay seals Pg ind 


peasy ns Orer and ae ve have parha copyright of volume 
hw =e it in Gt reat Britain, are 
ra a edition of the 

oscken volumes of 


Lately publis Tos aa iv a price 12s, cloth. 
Oliver and Boyd, Bdinburgh? Sim , and Co, London. 

















g similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. "Au who have used it are unanimous and loud i in its 
praise.- To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold mea it im- 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a lady of why ayrnnd 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself th 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather cial than 
injurious to the stomach, A trial of this Sauce is y solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage - 
willbe ensured. 


‘We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits ‘£3 gon thing cannot be too 
extensively ane the epee is, that auce ee ening 
of a lady, widely and flatterin ely known throu; the west of — 
for her culinary ability; and the third resalts a belief that the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making a7 it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestfal and inhocuous condimen' 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline’ 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position 
which misfortune and not misconduct has unhappily deprived = 
Judging the ees Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we 
fully justifi ding to it lified commendation ; a more deli 
cately Revoked d, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tri There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and bow difficult it is 
to be ori , even in this as in other thi Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtediy a novelty. To our own opinion in its fayour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. 

we d the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of cven a higher encomium than it 
received at our hands.”’—The Critic. 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. s Rotty and Co. Finshury Pavement, Fins~ 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. ae 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of fee 
spectable grocers and oiimen raisin the country. 
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